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NQUESTIONABLY the most important financial meas 
ure taken by the Government since the resumption 
of specie payments is the law making our public 

obligations payable in gold, and instituting new regulations 
with reference to the currency. Is it true that the passage 
of this act has practically eliminated from the field of active 
politics for at least four years to come the proposed free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and that it has post 
poned indefinitely the restoration of bimetallism by interna- 
tional agreement? On these and other interesting questions 
raised by the law mentioned, light is thrown in Secretary 
Gage’s article, which we publish in this number. No man 
has taken « more conspicuous part in the preparation and 
promotion of this measure; no man understands it better, or 
is better qualified to define its immediate and ultimate results. 


OME VERY important data regarding the negro popula- 
tion of the South at the present time have been pub- 
lished in the ‘*Conservative Review’’ by Philip Alex 

ander. Bruce, well known as the author of the ‘*Economic 
History of Virginia,’’ a comprehensive treatise. Mr. Bruce 
points out that it is Southern capital alone which has already 
made the Carolinas one of the principal centres of cotton manu 
facture in America; which is fast making Alabama the fore- 
most producer of iron on the continent; and which is turning 
a large part of Georgia, North Carolina and Virginia into an 
almost boundless truck garden. He shows that the Southern 
people have not stood in idleness in the hope that the capital 
of the Northern States or of England would be offered for the 
development of their industries, nor have they waited for the 
diversion to their section of those bands of European immi- 
grants who have in the West taken up the virgin soil and 
trebled and quadrupled the value of the land already under 
cultivation. If, of late years, the growth of the South has 
been extraordinary, as the result of the combined efforts of its 
own white sons, in the face of much to discourage them, how 
much greater it would have been if, during the last twenty- 
five years, one ceaseless stream of immigrants and one con- 
tinuous volume of capital had been pouring over its borders to 
unite with the energy and the capital of the native white 
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population in opening up all the natural sources of wealth 
which the South possesses. Undoubtedly the negro is chiefly 
responsible for.the difference. Whether he is to be forever a 
clog in the social and industrial wheels of the South is the 
question of questions to which we shall return hereafter. 


T SEEMS to be generally understood that, if the Hay- 
Pauncefote convention is reported to the Senate at all 
by the committee to which it was referred, it will be 

with an amendment practically giving the United States the 
right to close the Nicaragua Canal in time of war against the 
battleships of a public enemy. As has been pointed out by 
Senator Davis, the rules made at the Constantinople Confer- 
ence for the Suez Canal give such a right to the Sultan and 
to his vassal, the Khedive of Egypt, and, of course, any right 
possessed by the Khedive will be, in practice, exercised by 
his English curator, Even thus amended, the convention 
invites England and other Européan powers to concur in a 
guaranty of the neutralization of the canal at all times except 
when the United States are at war, in which event, as we 
have said, they will be at liberty to shut the waterway against 
their public enemy. It is manifest that our acceptance of a 
joint European guaranty would involve a repudiation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. If we permit European powers to inter- 
vene in American affairs, for the purpose of guaranteeing the 
neutrality of an American canal, we shall be estopped from ob- 
jecting to their interference for other purposes. It is strange 
that this inevitable consequence of accepting a Kuropean guar- 
anty should be overlooked by Senator Morgan, Senator Lodge 
and other strenuous upholders of the principle embodied in the 
Monroe Doctrine. The truth is that the best thing to do with 
the Hay-Pauncefote convention is to reject it altogether. Then 
Congress can pass a resolution, instructing our State Depart- 
ment to inform Great Britain in courteous terms that we regard 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as no longer binding, and then Con- 
gress can pass a bill providing for the construction, regulation 
and exclusive control of a Nicaragua canal by the United States. 
Of our own free will we might give foreign vessels access to 
the waterway on reasonable terms in time of peace, but we 
neither need, nor should accept, any assistance in defend- 
ing it. 
T THE HOUR when we write, the United States 
Senate seems no nearer an agreement regarding the 
Puerto Rican tariff bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives than it was a week ago. It now seems less proba 
ble than.it did then that the advocates of a tariff will content 
themselves with imposing five per cent of the. Dingley duties 
on products of.the island imported into the United States, while 
allowing American commodities to enter Puerto Rico duty 
free.” The-Republicans of Indiana, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
still seem firmly convinced that, whether or not Congress has 
a constitutional right to impose a tariff, it is our moral duty to 
give Puerto Rico free trade, thus treating its inhabitants with 
as much generosity as we treat the inhabitants of Alaska. It 
has been suggested that Congress might assert its constitu- 
tional right to place our new msular dependencies on a differ- 
ent footing. from the other Territories, a right which it may 
wish to exercise in the case of the Philippines, by providing 
that, while Puerto Rico shall enjoy free trade with the United 
States, coffee, which the Dingley act’put on the free list, shall 
be subjected to a duty, if imported into Puerto Rico from any 
foreign country. Such a provision could do Puerto Rice no 
harm, and it would distinctly affirm a power of which Con- 
gress may desire to make use hereafter. The worst course 
that the Senate could pursue would be to adjourn without 
passing any. bill whatever in reference to the matter. That 
would compel the products of Puerto Rico when imported 
into the United States to pay the heavy duties levied by the 
Dingléy act. Those duties, if prolonged another year, would 
strangle the sugar and tobacco industries of the island, and it 
is a great mistake to suppose that the injury, thus wrought, 
would be to any material extent counterbalanced by applying 
the money accruing from the duties to the support of the in- 
sular administration. We have no moral right to treat the 
Puerto Ricans as objects of charity. What they want is a 
chance to work, and this they can never have until we have 
given them a substitute for the Spanish and Cuban markets of 
which they were deprived by the war. If it shall be proved 
tat the sugar trust and the tobacco trust prevailed upon the 
House of Representatives to renounce its original intention and 
to refuse free trade to Puerto Rico, thus rejecting the advice 
given by the President in his third annual message, it will be 
difficult to make the voters next November believe in the sin- 
cerily of any declaration against trusts that may be embodied 


in the Republican platform. 


HE OFFER made by our State Department to mediate 
between Great Britain and the South African repub- 
lies having been rejected by the former power in 

peremptory though courteous terms we are unlikely to wit- 
ness an attempt at intervention from any quarter. It does 
not follow that a diversion may not be made, the effect of 
which will be to impel England to bring the contest in South 
Africa to a speedy close. We presume that the Transvaal 
would now assent to an arrangement which would leaye to 
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them complete local autonomy, but would deprive them of 
the restricted right to negotiate treaties with foreign nations, 
which the Convention of 1884 conceded to them. A right to 
vote after five years’ residence might also be conceded to the 
Ouulanders, No such terms have yet been offered; on the 
contrary, the Boers have been informed that nothing short of 
unconditional surrender will be accepted. Suppose, however, 
that England should find herself constrained to employ else- 
where a large part of the forces now concentrated in South 
Africa. A Russian invasion of Asia Minor might have either 
of two objectives; to wit, the Persian Gulf or Egypt. The few 
British regiments now stationed in the Nile country would be 
quite incompetent to repel a large Russian army, and, although 
British warships could bombard Turkish and Persian ports on 
the Persian Gulf, they could not occupy them without drawing 
garrisons from the Anglo-Indian army, which has been already 
weakened by the contingents sent to the Cape. It is also cer- 
tain that, if a rupture should occur between Russia and Great 
Britain, France would support the former power, and a declara- 
tion of war by France would be undoubtedly followed by the 
launching of expeditions against Egypt and Ireland. It would 
be easier for the French to-day to send an army to the Nile 
land than it was in the closing years of ‘the last century, and 
the attempt made by General Hoche to land 15,000 soldiers in 
Bantry Bay might now be repeated with better chances of suc- 
cess, Whether such a diversion will be made depends on the 
effectiveness of the resistance offered by the Boers in the 
Transvaal. They should be able to defend the mountain 
passes on the Natal frontier, and thus to prevent General 
Buller from uniting his forces with those under Marshal 
Roberts. Then again, Pretoria should be able to stand a 
long siege, if it be true that ammunition and food supplies 
for several years have been collected there. The threat to 
destroy Johannesburg, alieged to have been made by the 
Boers, has -excited much indignation in England, but, of 
course, the Boers have as much right to do it as the Russians 
had to burn Moscow. The Boers may be restrained from tak- 
ing that desperate step, however, by the knowledge that many 
of the property -holders are Germans and French, whose sym- 
pathies they can scarcely afford to lose. 


HE UNEASINESS and suspicion exhibited by some of 
the Cubans with regard to our Government’s inten- 
tions have been to a considerable extent allayed by 

Secretary Root’s visit to Havana, and his declaration that 
the joint resolution, by which, on April 18, 1898, Congress 
pledged the United States to give Cuba independence, will be 
faithfuly observed. No definite date was fixed, however, by 
Secretary Root for the election of a convention to frame a Con- 
stitution for the island. His somewhat vague remarks upon 
the subject left the impression that no further step would be 
taken toward the fulfilment of the promise until the municipal 
councils, to be elected in’ May, shall have had an opportunity 
of proving the fitness of the Cubans for self-government. It is 
a curious fact that no doubt about their fitness was expressed 
by Congress two years ago, when it declared that the Cubans 
“are, and of right ought to be, free and independent.’’ If 
they were independent then, why are our soldiers lingering 
in the island? It cannot be pretended that our troops are 
needed for the maintenance of order, for there is as much 
tranquillity in Cuba as in any part of the United States. That 
the Cubans desire annexation is a delusion which Secretary 
Root, having visited the island, is unlikely to entertain. It is 
true that, for a time after the close of the war, a considerable 
section of the native population was not indisposed to see the 
island annexed to the United States, and a similar desire was 
expressed by the Spanish residents, most of whom will be able 
to vote at municipal and general elections, not having availed 
themselves of the privilege given by the treaty to declare their 
allegiance to Spain before April 11 of this year. The feeling, 
however, in favor of annexation is now almost extinct, even 
among the Spanish residents, and there is reason to believe 
that, sooner than accept annexation to the American Re- 
public, the Cubans would welcome the reassertion of Spanish 
authority, provided the autonomist system introduced by Gen- 
eral Blanco were carried out. It is a fact for which every 
candid observer vouches, that the Spaniards, from whom the 
Cubans have suffered so much during the thirty years follow- 
ing 1868, are more popular: in. Havana to-day than are the 
American liberators. We should here note that the condi- 
tions of the municipal franchise have not yet been definitely 
announced by Governor-General Wood, though it is reported 
that an alternative educational or property qualification will 
be prescribed, except in the case of men who can prove that 
they actually served in the Cuban army before the signing 
of the protocol. As has been: previously pointed out in these 
columns, the effect of suech-restrictions would be to disfran- 
chise a large part of the colored inhabitants. Such a dis- 
franchisement would be a mistake, for two reasons: First, we 
should not make a discrimination in Cuba which we are for- 
bidden to make at home by the Constitution, as amended after 
the Civil War; secondly, we ought not to treat the colored 
Cubans worse than they were treated by Spain; universal 
suffrage was the basis of the autonomist constitution intro- 
duced by General Blanco not long before the outbreak of 
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It has been made the duty 

of the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain all forms 
of money issued or coined by the United States on a parity 
with that standard, and adequate means have been provided 
to enable the Secretary to carry out this direction of Congress, 
Changes have been made in the national banking law which 
will permit many new banks to be established in small towns, 
and will undoubtedly lead to a considerable increase in the 
circulating notes issued by national banks now doing business. 
Arrangements have been made for refunding $840,000,000 of 
3 per cent, 4 per cent and 5 per cent bonds into new bonds 
paying 2 per cent and with interest and principal specilically 
payable in gold. 

The effect and operations of the new measure which became 
a law by the signature of the President, March 14, will per- 
haps be more easily explained if the provisions of the law are 
classified under the three heads where they naturally fall. 
There are, first, provisions in relation to the standard of 
value, and the means of maintaining all forms of money on 
a parity with that standard. There are, then, provisions 
affecting the national banking act; and lastly, the provis- 
ions for refunding the bonded debt. 

After the law makes a declaration as to the standard of 
value, unequivocal and unhampered by obscure qualificatious, 
and after it defines the duty of the executive branch to main- 
tain at a parity with the gold standard all forms of money 
issued or coined by the United States, it provides the means 
to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to perform the duty 
imposed. It creates a Redemption Division in the Treasury, 
and there has been taken out of the general fund $150,000,000 
in gold coin and bullion, which has been placed in this Re- 
demption Division and can hereafter be used for no other 
purpose whatever than the redemption of United States notes 
and Treasury notes, or, in their more common designation, 
greenbacks and Sherman notes. When these notes are re- 
deemed they may be exchanged for gold in the general fund 
or in the hands of the public, the gold thus obtained replen- 
ishing the $150,000,000 reserve. 

The day the law went into effect, the form of bookkeeping 
in the Treasury was changed to the extent that the accounts 
in the new Issue and Redemption Divisions were started, and 
everything referring to redemptions or to the money held as 
security for gold, silver and currency certificates, and Sher- 
man notes, was taken out of the statement of cash held in the 
general fund of the Treasury. The new statement as com- 
pared with the old one showed a loss of $150,000,000 of gold 
in the available cash balance. The statement is no longer 
mystifying and obscure, for there is no longer any separate 
enumeration of the items relating to gold, silver and currency 
certificates, and to the gold coin, silver coin, and United States 
notes held against them. The $150,000,000 of gold has as 
absolutely disappeared from our available cash balance as if 
it were paid out of the Treasury, and it will in the future be 
found in no general total of Treasury cash. “It is a trust fund 
held for the single purpose of ‘the redemption of the United 
States promises to pay. The statement of the general fund 
now shows exactly what is available for expenditures. The 
two classes of accounts in the Treasury are’ quite separated. 
In the new Issue and Redemption Divisious are contained all 
items relating to redemptions and the reserve fund. In the 
statement of the general fund is shown the actual money that 
is available in the vaults of the Treasury, the sub-treasuries 
and the national bank depositaries for the payment of current 
government expenditures. 

It is made the duty of the Secretary, as fast as notes are 
redeemed from the $150,000,000 gold reserve, to exchange 
those notes for gold iin the general fund or elsewhere. If he 
cannot do this—that is, if the general fund has been depleted 
of gold, and the people cling to the gold.they have and will 
not exchange it for notes—then as soon as there has accumu- 
lated in this reserve fund $50,000,000 of redeemed notes, and 
there remains only $100,000,000 of gold, the Secretary of the 
Treasury must sell bouds to replenish the gold reserve and 
build it up again to the limit of $150,000,000. He is given 
continuing authority to do this, and directed always, when 
the gold falls to $100,000,000, to sell bonds and thus restore 
the fund. The bonds that he is permitted to sell for such 
purpose will bear 3 per cent interest, will be payable at the 
pleasure of the United States after one year from date, and 
principal and interest must be paid in gold. 

Under former conditions, when the current revenues of the 
government fell below expenditures, the continued redeimption 
and paying out of United States notes resulted in what was 
well characterized the ‘‘endless chain,’’ by means of which 
gold was drawn from the Treasury. Congress has sought in 
the present measure to break that endless chain, and has pro- 
vided that when notes are redeemed with gold obtained by 
the sale of bonds, those notes cannot be used to meet de- 
ficiencies in current revenue. 

There was in the Treasury, at the time the new law was 
adopted, nearly $78,000,000 of silver bullion, purchased 
under the Sherman law, a law which provided that 4,500,000 
ounces of bullion should be purchased each month and paid 
for in Treasury notes. There was outstanding at the same 
date $86,765,000 of the Treasury notes. Under the action 
of the new law, all those Treasury notes will disappear, their 
place being takeu by silver certificates, through the coinage of 
this bullion into standard dollars. The Treasury notes are to 
be cancelled as fast as the dollars are coined and silver certifi- 
cates are issued against such new coinage. It was the desire 
of Congress to provide the widest possible use for the silver 
currency which the government now has, and so there is a 
provision in the law that hereafter there shall be issued no 
silver certificaes in denominations larger than ten dollars, 
except that not exceeding 10 per cent of the total volume 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary, be issued in denomi- 
nations of twenty, fifty or one hundred dollars. There are 
now, roundly, $100,000,000 in silver certificates in denomi- 


lutely established by law. ‘ 
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“approximating $24,000,000. 


nations above ten dollars. All of those must be cut up into 
bills of the smaller denominations, and will find their way into 
active circulation and be held chiefly in the tills of shopkeep- 
ers and the pockets of the people. This will mean that they 
will be slow to come back to the Treasury at any time for 
redemption, and it helps the Treasury by that extent in its 
obligation to keep them on a parity with gold; for if the 
silver certificates are in active circulation they cannot be pre- 
sented for redemption. In order to make room for this in- 
crease ia silver certiticates of small denominations, it is pro- 
vided that national banks may no longer be free to issue their 
notes of denominations of five dollars, and thus have the 
benefit of this field of small-note circulation. Hereafter 
national banks may issue only one-third of their circulation 
in denominations of five dollars. In the same direction of 
making room for these silver certificates of small denomina- 
tions, it is provided that as fast as the present large denomi- 
nations of silver certificates are reissued in smali denomina 
tions, un equal amount of United States notes of denominations 
less than ten dollars shall be retired and notes of denomina- 
tions of ten dollars and upward substituted. 

The effect of the new law has been quickly felt with respect 
to changes in the national banking act. Already there are ap- 
plications on file in the Comptroller’s office to charter some 200 
new national banks, and probably that number will be doubled 
by July 1st, by the provision of the law which permits banks of 
$25,006 capital to be organized in smail places of 3,000 inhabi- 
tants or less. The law as it formerly stood permitted no bank 
of less than $50,000 capital to be organized. Another change 
whieh was made in the national banking law will lead to an 
immediate increase in the circulation of national bank notes 
When the national banking act 
was formulated our national credit was in nothing like the 
strong position that it is now, and in order that there should 
be adequate security behind national bank notes, the banks 
were permitted to take out circulating notes to only 90 per 
cent of the face of the bonds deposited as security for the 
payment of these nutes. That discrimination against our own 
securities has ever since existed until the new law went into 
effect. It is now considered, when 2 per cent government 
bonds are selling well above par, that there is no necessity 
for having greater security back of national bank notes than 
an equal ammount of government bonds, and the banks will here- 
after be permitted to issue notes to the full amount of their 
capital, upon a deposit of an equal amount, par value, of gov- 
ernment bonds. As there are now some $240,000,000 of bonds 
deposited to secure circulation, there will probably be an im- 
mediate increase of about $24,000,000 in national bank notes. 

The course of government credit as outlined in the last 
three issues of United States bonds offers a most interesting 
study in the confidence of investors. There was an issue of 
$100,000,000 4 per cent bonds in 1896, when our revenues 
were deficient and the sale of the bonds was necessary to 
provide gold with which to carry out our promises for the 
redemption of United States notes. The average price ob- 
tained for those bonds was 111.166; that is, a $100 bond 
brought $111.16. Making deductions in the interest so as to 
provide a sinking fund to absorb that premium -by the time 
the bond matured, when the holder would receive for it only 
$100, that price would leave a net interest rate for the investor 
of 3.394 per cent. There hud been an issue under similar cir- 
cumstances the year before, when the bonds sold at a price 
which would realize to the investor as high a rate as 3.75 per 
cent. In 1896 there was doubt in the minds of investors as to 
what the government meant when it said it would pay interest 
and principal of these bonds ‘‘in coin.’’ Two years later, while 
we were in the midst of a war, and before the most optimistic 
guessed how early would be its conclusion, $200,000,000 3 
per cent bonds were sold at par, and the struggle to get them 
was so great that the total subscriptions footed up $1,400,000, - 
000, and 320,000 individuals applied for the bonds. This 
marked the- lowest interest rate at which any government 
had ever sold its bonds in time of war. The third step in this 
progress of the investor toward absolute faith in the obligations 


of the United States has now been taken, and we are in the 
midst of a successful funding operation where the new bonds 
that are being put out bear so low a rate of interest that the 
bond dealers had no tables with which to calculate prices. 
Not only is this rate of 2 per cent lower than that at which 
any nation ever put out a new issue of bonds, but the market 
price has from the first moment indicated such a premium that 
the net return to the investor who buys the bonds in the 
market is only 1% per cent. When one compares a 2 per cent 
bond at 106 with prices of European issues, a better view of 
its significance is had. Of course England’s credit, next to 
the United States, is the best of all nations, and England has 
just floated a loan bearing 24 per cent, and has sold it below 
par, the price being 98. Quotations for French 3 per cent 
rentes are 98 to 99. The German Imperial 34 per cent loan 


- is quoted at 98.75. The Russian 4 per cent rentes, of which 


there are 2,190,000,000 rubles outstanding, are quoted in the 
market at 95.50. Dutch 3 per cent bonds have been selling 
at 92, and Austrian 4 per cent bonds below par. 

In considering the effects of the new currency law a point 
that is of decidedly the greatest immediate public interest is in 
regard to its influence on the volume of circulation. It can be 
generally answered that the law will lead to an increase in the 
supply of money in circulation, but it is extremely difficult to 
hazard anything like an intelligent estimate as to how great 
that volume of increase will be. 

Should the entire $840,000,000 of bonds to which the re- 
funding provision applies be offered for redemption there will 
be paid out of the Treasury $86,000,000 in premiuins. The 
payment of the premiums will oe in cash, and there will be 
that addition to. the circulation. It is not to be anticipated, 
however, that all of the bonds will be offered for exchange 
into the new 2 per cents. Probably a large part, at least of 
the holdings of banks, will be offered. National bunks hold 
an aggregate of $262,500,000 in registered bonds of the re- 
findable issues. By the way offers are already coming in 
there is an indication that a fair amount of the holdings of 
individuals will be offered for exchange. While we cannot 
probably look for the paying out of this entire $86,000,000 
in premiums, there may be paid out within the next sixty or 
ninety days $20,000,000 or $30,000,000 in that way. Per- 
haps $10,000,000 of that wiil come direct from tse Treasury, 
but there will eventually be withdrawals of deposits now with 
the national banks to replenish the general fund in the Treas- 
ury if drafts on it for the payment of these bond premiums are 
sufficient to make that seem advisable. 

The largest increase might come from the additional incen- 
tive which the law offers to banks to take out circulation. 
There is discrimination in favor of the new 2 per cent bonds 
to the extent that the tax which national banks must pay on 
their circulation will be only one-half as much when the 
banks deposit the new bonds to secure their circulating notes 
as it will be if they keep on deposit the old issues. This offers 
an incentive to the banks to make the sacrifice that they are 
asked to make in exchanging the higher rate interest bonds 
for the new 2 per cent bonds. If the market price of the new 
bonds had not gone above par there would have been a fair 
amount of profit in a bank buying the new bonds on the 
market and taking out additional circulation. It has been 
calculated by the Government Actuary that a bank buying 
2 per cent bonds at par, and taking out circulation, would, 
were it able to keep loaned all of its circulation, make a profit 
of about 12 per cent more by taking out circulation than it 
would by loaning the money it must originally invest in the 
bonds. Surely, that is not an exorbitant profit, but it would 
undoubtedly be sufficient to lead to a very large increase in 
the circulation. As the law permits banks to take out cireu- 
lation up to the amount of their capital, there is room, with 
the present aggregate capital of national banks, for an in- 
crease of substantially $360,000,000 circulation. 

The Ingh premium that has been immediately realized in 
the market for the new 2 per cent bonds, however, will cer- 
tuinly check, to a large degree, any movement in the direction 
of additional circulation, and it is quite impossible, with any 
data at land, to estimate how great the increase will be. 

That the volume of circulation hinges on the market price 
of a 2 per cent government bond is one of the best illustra- 
tions of the fact that our currency system has not been put 
on an entirely scientific basis by this new legislation. The 
bank-note circulation ought to have a direct relation to the 
commercial needs of the country rather than to the market 
price of United States bonds, and it is in the direction of a 
scientific law governing by proper economic principles the 
volume of bank-note circulation that financiers and legislators 
must next turn their attention. 

As the situation now stands there will be an increase in 
the national bank circulation; that increase may be consider- 
able, but as the country develops, our needs will soon grow 
up to that increased supply. We will discover that the vol 
ume of circulating paper money is not regulated by commercial 
needs, but is wholly regulated by an entirely different principle, 
the principle of the profit on a circulation that is secured by 
bond deposits, that profit depending on the market price of 
the bonds. There is entire dislocation between cause and 
effect. Scientific principles do not govern the volume of 
money so issued. This new legislation has postponed the 
time when these facts will be brought to the attention of the 
commercial world in an unpleasant way; but whoever thinks 
that the currency problem has been wholly settled by this re- 
cent legislation will be undeceived as the years goon. The 
legislation that we have so far secured is wholly admirable. I 
am pleased with every feature of the new law, but I believe it 
is well enough to sound this word of warning. People should 
not conclude that we have reached the end of currency discus- 
sion; we are still out of joint with the spirit of the commercial 
world in our treatment of national bank note issues, and we 
must have education along that line, as we have had such 
splendid education and such entirely satisfactory results in 
the discussion of the standard of value. 
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the United States Section at the Exposition of 1900, 
reached Paris the evening of Saturday, March 3, and 
on the following day, accompanied by several members of his 
staff, made a general tour of the Exposition grounds for the 
purpose of forming an idea of the advance made since his last 


M* FERDINAND W. PECK, Commissioner-General of 


visit. Recently he said to me: 


‘‘My anticipations regarding the progress of the work have 
been more than fulfilled, and, despite assertions to the con- 
trary, I can assure you that the American Section is, if any- 
’ We shall be fully ready on opening 
In all departments where the ground has 
been given over to us our facades and inclosures are already 
Our electrical appliances are here and are only 
awaiting the completion by the French authorities of our 
site in the Electricity Building in order to be put in place. 
It is for similar reasons that our forestry, fisheries and fine 
Just as one space is 
handed to us after the other the work of installation pro- 
ceeds without a hitch or a moment’s delay.”’ 

Mr. Peck is convinced that the United States will carry off 
the highest awards in the sections of Mines and Metallurgy 
He considers that no European power 
can approach us in the manufacwre of the machinery used 
As regards electricity he thinks we will 
Our electric appliances will not be as bulky 


thing, ahead of time. 
day, April 15. 


completed. 


arts exhibits are not yet installed. 


and of Agriculture. 


in these branches. 
score very well. 
as those of Germany, but they will surely be 
more varied and numerous. Comparing the 
German section—our only serious rival out- 
side of France—with that of the United 
States, he points to the fact that the Ameri- 
ean exhibitors are twice the number of Ger 
many’s; this, he thinks, will tell in our favor 
when the general results are judged. The 
Commissioner-General hopes to make a real 
sensation of *‘America’s Day’’—the Fourth 
of July—at the Exposition, with the help of 
Sousa’s Band, a small army of uniformed 
American Exposition guards, and divers 
other transatlantic features, The Stars and 
Stripes will fioat from the top of the Eiffel 
Tower, a brilliant reception wili be held at 
the United States pavillon on the Quai 
d’Orsay, and last, but not least, Paul Bart- 
lett’s statue of Lafayette will be unveiled in 
the court of the Louvre. 

This reminds me that recently Mr. Robert 
J. Thompson, as special commissioner ap- 
pointed for the purpose by President Me- 
Kinley, presented to President Loubet at 
the Elysée in a beautifully chased silver 
casket the first Lafayette dollar from the 
special issue struck to pay for the erection 
of the monument in question. Mr, Thomp- 
son, formally introduced by the American 
Ambassador, General Horace Porter, was 
most cordially welcomed by the French 
President and invited to lunch. The press 
in general have treated the event in a very 
sympathetic spirit, and with the evident 
desire to promote the feelings of friend- 
ship which have so long existed between 
France and the United States. Paul Bart- 
lett in the meanwhile is hard at work on 
the statue, which will doubtless be the 
great effort of his artistic career. So as not 
to be interrupted or disturbed he has exiled 
himself to a little hamlet near Enghein, 
about an hour’s ride from Paris, and here 
he is slowly but surely composing the great 






















very least. 


destruction. 


accident. 


dreds. 


mother. 


THE SILVER CASKET CONTAINING THE 
FIRST LAFAYETTE DOLLAR 
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GENERAL PORTER, ROBERT J. THOMPSON, AND THE LAFAYETTE 
CASKET. PHOTOGRAPHED JUST BEFORE THE PRESENTATION 
TO PRESIDENT LOUBET 





equestrian group of which only a full-size working model in 
staff will be unveiled next July. 
permanent bronze statue will take another year or two at the 
It will be one of the largest figures of the kind in 
the world, and, inasmuch as it is proposed to use an alloy of 
gold and silver instead of tin and spelter in the brouze casting, 
one of the richest. 
by the latest wax process, which, while elaborate and expen- 
sive, gives highly artistic results. 


The completion of the 


If possible, the entire figure will be cast 


The cry, “The Comedie Francaise is afire!’? waked Paris 
into a panic on the noon of March 8. 
was enveloped in smoke, flames crackled all around it; 
crowds, awed with tense, eager excitement, watched its 
The fire brigade did noble work to save the 
theatre, but the fates would have it that neither the fire- 
proof curtain nor the water in the upper reservoirs could 
be got to work. 
Later, and a matinee would have been in progress, 
and instead of one life sacrificed there might have been hun- 
Yet in the loss of that one life there was ample 
tragedy. Mlle. 
proudly made her début—was cried for by her distracted 
The body of the young girl—she was only twenty— 
was found half burned in a passage on the third floor. For- 
tunately many of the prized possessions of the Comedie were 


The historic building 


There was some fortune in the hour of the 


Henriot—only a few months ago she 


saved. The famous bust of Voltaire by 
Houdon was preserved by the thoughtful 
action of M. Leygues the Minister, who 
placed a mattress soaked in water around it. 


Though the character of the Carnival 
season has undergone a change this year 
in consequence of the restrictions placed 
on the abuse of confetti-throwing, the first 
public ceremony of the season—the proces- 
sion of the ‘‘Boeuf Gras,*’ on Sunday, 
February 25—was in many respects a great 
success. The ‘‘Boeuf Gras’’ is the great 
prize ox of the Cattle Show, held this year 
in jts natural home, the markets of La 
Villette. The poor beast is the king of 
the hour; he is baptized with an imposing 
name, and for the best part of a day he is 
perambulated on a gorgeous float around 
the streets of the capital, only to be turned 
on the morrow into roast beef, cuts, 
steaks, and the rest. Sunday’s procession 
was marked by an unusual feature—the 
participation of a number of genuine stag- 
hounds and a dead stag, their victim of the 
day before. This pack had been loaned by 
the well-known Duchesse d’Uzes, whose 
munificence would have attained even 
greater proportions had not stringent police 
regulations stood in the way. The Duch- 
ess’s original idea was to furnish a large 
pumber of head of game, including several 
wild boars killed during the recent hunt on 
her great landed estates, as well as her 
entire pack of Breton hounds, four hundre? 
in number. But the police, basing their 


‘action on the existing game laws, refused 


admission to everything but one antler and 
a dozen dogs. Still, even this novelty in a 
‘**Boeuf Gras’’ p-ocession was greatly appre- 
ciated by the crow is, especially as a num- 
ber of very pretty ye.ng women, flanked 
by gay cavaliers, all in the graceful hunting 
costume of the eighteenth century, fcllowed 
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PRESIDENT LOUBET, WITH HIS ENTIRE “HOUSEHOLD,” 
THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY MEMORIAL MASS FOR THE RE- 


the canines on horseback. It is a good thing that Parisians enjoyed themselves on 
this occasion; for to-day, Mardi Gras, we are having the most miserable weather, 
heavy gusts of wind alternating with a drizzling rain, and even the confetti-throw- 
ers are amusing themselves in a half-hearted manner. To add to the general dis- 
comfiture, comes the news of General Cronje’s surrender, and the day is ending 


dly for all 
sadly for a “BOEUF 


Little by little the conviction is gaining 











ground in French political circles that the 
present year will not close without a trial 
of strength between Great Britain and 
France. Even the government leaders 
must be awakening to this danger, to 
judge by the significant remarks made the 
other day in the Chamber by the Premier, 
Waldeck-Rousseau, with reference to the 
despatch of a number of trained artillery- 
men to the port of Diego Suarez in North 
Madagascar. There are sufficient indica- 
tions that the English Imperialists—the 
“Chamberlain Jingoes’’ they are called 
here—are assiduously preparing the minds 
of the British masses for an onslaught on 
the supposedly weaker neighbor beyond the 
Channel by the dissemination of false or 
exaggerated reports of France’s designs on 
the integrity of the British Empire, and the 
quotation and reproduction of the libellous 
and offensive matter published in irrespon- 
sible and unimportant French publications. 
The studied importance given by the Brit- 
ish press to the caricatures in the Paris 











LEAVING THE MADELEINE, WHERE HE HAS ATTENDED 
POSE OF THE SOUL OF HIS PREDECESSOR, FELIX FAURE 


if not more offensive, cartoons of German, Austrian, Russian and Italian news- 

papers are passed over in silence. The conclusion we are arriving at in Paris is 

that the continuous stream of troops now being poured into the Cape has another 

destination besides Pretoria. Mads a 8 a few hours’ journ om me 

South African coast, and it is no the > British Imperialists have ne 

GRAS” sanctioned the abandonment to France of that 
highly valuable possession. 

If the fears ente ued by so many French- 
men should be realized, it is more than probs 
ble that Great Britain will succec 
ing out her programme of laying h 
the choicest colonies of France in t 
Continent. In spite of the warning 
Fashoda incident should have given them, 
it appears now that little real headway ha: 
been made in putting the coast towns of the 
mother country or the colonial possessions in 
a proper state of defence. 

The question of creating a colonial army of 
well-seasoned soldiers has also been dragg 
along for a long period without receiving 
a satisfactory solution, thanks to the stupid 
rivalry between the War and the Marine De- 
partments, both of which demand its control. 
Such is the bureaucratic temperament, that, 
although the danger of further delay is patent 
to all, neither de 
ing in,and after the Chamber shall have 
on the question shortly, it will have to be 
argued and haggled over again in tl ; 
with the chances of a deadlock leeds i 
once more to the background. 








comie weeklies on Queen Victoria in itself 
reveals a hidden object, since the equally, 


V. GRIBAYEDOFF. 


























THE APPROACH OF THE FLOAT SOME OF THE ECUYERES ACCOMPANYING THE STAG AND HOUNDS THE FLOAT OF THE 


OF THE “‘BOEUF GRAS” 


OF THE DUCHESSE D’UZES **ALIMENTATION” 
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DRAWN BY H. REUTERDAHL 


“Cronje at St. Helena. Kruger in the “Yield they must, though ; odds too great ; 
field. THE DEPORTATION yield and pay the bill. 
Tough old boy—and still the cry ts So many pounds for so much blood that 
‘Boers never yteld !’ OF CRONJE England had to spill /” 


(See ‘‘From Africa”’ on page 11) 
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THE REVIEW BEFORE LORD MINTO AT THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, OTTAWA 


“STRATHCONA’S HORSE” 


A cores of four hundred mounted infantry, the 

Rough Riders of Canada, raised and equipped at his 

own expense, was tle practical and patriotic: gift of 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, the present High 

Commissioner for Canada, to Great Britain for service 

e in South Africa, They were reviewed in Ottawa, on 
the grounds in front of the Parliament Buildings, by 

Governor-General and Lady Minto before their depart- 

ure for Halifax, from whence they embarked for the 


Made of red and white silk, these guidons bore the title 
of the troop—‘‘Strathcona’s Horse’’—in large letters. 
The review and farewell united all sections of Canadian 
politics in congratulatory terms. Lord Minto, on behalf 
of the Queen, thanked Lord Strathcona for his princely 
muniticence, and Lieutenant-Colonel Steele, the com 
mander of the troop, and his men for their patriotism 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and ex-Premier Sir Charles Tupper 
united in wishing Godspeed to the volunteers. The 
corps, which is made up of three squadrons of twelve 
troops, paraded before returning to their quarters, and, 
despite the nervousness of their untrained horses, 
































\ s 2 Ae : 
} scene of action. The young ladies of the Civil Service ] or th ne 
delegated the four prettiest of their number to present made a pretty showing. The “Strathconas””’ are to join 
oe four handsome guidons to the squadrons of the corps. the Canadian contingent with Lord Roberts. 

LORD STRATHCONA 
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LT.-COL. STEELE 
THE COMMANDER AND OFFICERS OF STRATHCONA’S HORSE A REVIEW RANK OF STRATHCONA’S HORSE 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE TROOPS ON MARCH 16TH PRESENTING GUIDONS TO THE SQUADRONS 
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THROUGH THE HEMP COUNTRY WITH GENERAL KOBBE 


BY FREDERICK PALMER 
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PROVINCE OF ALBAY 
Leaasp!, Province oF ALBAyY, Luzon, P. 1., JAN. 24 
OU HAVE grown weary of reading about, we have 
Y grown weary of witnessing, the taking of towns in 
set fashion, whether with or without a skirmish. 
Legaspi, I hasten to say, was absolutely out of fashion. The 
temerity of three hundred natives armed with bows and arrows 
and wooden swords, side by side with their fellows armed with 
Remingtons and Mausers, facing Krag rifles and the guns of 
the Nashville, was only one feature of yesterday’s little 
tragedy. We set fire to the town and then saved it from 
burning; we literally had to slaughter a trench full of men, 
and then we bound up the wounds of any who still had the 
breath of life in them—one deed having the same humane 
object in view as the others. 

Legaspi is the principal port of Albay Province, whose 
capital, the town of Albay, lies two miles inland. Both are 
at the base of the majestic voleano Mayon, whose unsur- 
passed steep and symmetrical sides no man has yet ascended. 
At dawn, after a night on the deck of the dingy Venus (a 
Spanish Maritima Company’s steamer serving as a transport) 
we saw the great cone near at hand from the bay of Albay 
for the first time. Most of the transports, including the 
gunboat Helena, we had left behind at Sorsogon. The Nash- 
ville, with General Kobbé on board, was leading our column. 
After her came the Venus, with three companies of Major 
Shipton’s battalion of the Forty-seventh, which was to garri- 
son the province of Albay, and after the Venus the Castellano, 
with the fourth company of the battalion, which was to garri- 
son Viroe on the little island of Catanduanes after the major 
was properly ensconced at Albay. A saucy British gunboat, 
the Plover, made the fourth vessel. She came partly to pro- 
tect British subjects aud partly out of curiosity. 

Like every other seaport town in southern Luzon, Legaspi 
is a cluster of nipa huts around a number of big zinc-roofed, 
foreign-owned hemp warehouses facing the beach. You can 
see the warehouses long before you can see the huts, which 
are hidden by palms and banana trees. From the moment we 
had sighted those at Legaspi until we had buried the dead, the 
spectator’s interest did not flag. Never was the value of high- 
power glasses better illustrated. My own paid for themselves 
in half an hour. The eyes behind a pair of twelve-diameter 
binocular prisms of the latest pattern could see the heads of 
the insurgent officers who were walking along the tops of the 
trenches before the old glasses made out the lines of the 
trenches themselves. The absence of foreign fags over for- 
eiga property and of white flags was significant enough of the 
intentions of the insurgent garrison, even if the insurgent 
colors had not been flying from a staff on a bluff to the left 
of the town. 

We had not expected that the enemy would offer much if 
any resistance at Legaspi, if he concluded to fight at all. 
Rather, he would make his stand up the road at Albay out 
of the range of our gunboats. General Kobbé had been told 
that the pier at Legaspi would permit the Venus to run along- 
side. This was great news; it would be unnecessary to land 
men and stores by means of small boats, 
































BRIGADIER-GENERAL KOBBE ON BOARD 
THE “NASHVILLE” 


**Make fast without them. It must be done,’’ said the 


Major. 

‘Impossible! Do you think the insurgents will come out to 
receive our lines? If they did it would take us half an hour 
to tie up and all of this time they would be shooting at us. 
Your government hired a transport and not a gunboat from 
my company. I will not risk my ship.’’ 

During this talk the Venus kept moving round in a circle. 
In half an hour the Nashville aguin came alongside. An aide 
presented the General’s compliments and wanted to know 
what Major Shipton was going to do. At this juncture the 


Major told the Spanish captain that he was a coward, This 
was more than Spanish pride could bear. The captain said 
he would go in if he lost his ship and his life. Incidentally, 
we received the cheering news that the insurgents had taken 
the planking off the pier and so far unlashed the cane withes 
binding the round, unhewn stringers (made slippery by the 
rain) as to allow them to roll over like logs in a jam the mo- 
ment that a man should set foot on them. Under the cireum- 
stances, the General concluded to accept the suggestion of 
Commander Rogeis of the Nashville to land men frem boats 
on to a spit. half a mile from town before swinging the Venus 
up to the pier. Accordingly, the Nashville’s boats were 
brought alongside and a hundred picked men, with rifles and 
ammunition and without haversacks, bundled into them. The 
Nashville’s launch towed them over to the Castellano, where 
they ate hardtack and corned beef in the rain while fifty more 
men were transferred. 

Not unti] our smal] boats were well away from the Castel- 
lano did Colonel Reyes show any initiative. Then some of the 
insurgents in the long trench began to run out toward the spit 
where our boys were going to land and fired. With the tat- 
tat-tat of her Colt’s rapid-firers as a refrain, the 4-inch guns of 
the Nashville spoke in reply. . The smoke from them clung to 
the gunboat like a cloud of fog. Until this passed away she 
was helpless after each round, while the gunners thanked 
Heaven that they had used up a little more of the black 
powder which the navy has in stock, As our men leaped 
ashore frcm the boats more bullets sang over their heads 
than at any other time. From the deck of the Venus, where 
we could see everything as plainly as if it were a gallery and 
the shore a stage, we watched them form a skirmish line, 
which, stretching from the beach across the road running 
parallel with it to a lagoon, advanced on the town. Only 
now and then a stray bullet passed over our own heads. A 
scalp wound was the only casualty on board. 

In the long trench we found only one body badly cut up by 
shrapnel. ‘The insurgents here had few rifles. When they 
saw how helpless wooden swords were they hurried toward 
the lagoon and the swamps beyond. Our men coming up the 
road saw seven of them running in a body. These fell together 
at a range of one hundred yards. When two officers disputed 
as to which had hit one of them with his revolver, an examina- 
tion of the body showed three mortal wounds. Not one had a 
rifle; not one wore a Filipino uniform. Those who were not 
armed with wooden swords were armed with the bolo knife of 
the agriculturist. 

By this time both the Nashville and the men on the Venus 
were turning all their attention to the trench between the two 
warehouses. Let but a hat or a white figure show itself and 
the whole deck fired—and probably missed. 

The dramatic and critical moment arrived when our skirmish 
line came up behind the warehouse facing the first pier. The 
enemy was still in the trench beyond. Our blue-shirted sol- 
diers slunk around under the windows of the warehouse as 
though they were so many small boys going to rob a peach 
tree in a backyard. One corner of the warehouse was not 
more than twenty-five feet from the end of the trench. Led 
by an officer, five or six men started to dash around this 
corner. They came back. The manner of their returning 

was that of a man whose hat bas been taken 
off by a sudden gust of wind and he wants to 








We found two piers instead of one pier. The 





Nashville rau past them, wheeled and came back 
toward her consorts. By this time the old Venus 
was within five hundred yards of the nearest 
pier. Before the eyes of the men on her decks 
stretched a little panorama which, as one of 
them expressed it, was worth coming from 
Texas to see. Hither pier led toa big ware- 
house. Between the two warehouses and 
seventy-five yards from shore was as formid- 
ably built a trench as I have ever seen, and 
beyond the second pier was another of about 
the same length—forty yards. Over the top 
of them the straw hats of the Filipino soldiers 
blossomed like so many sunflowers. Down the 
beach to the right was a third trench ten times 
as long, also fringed with hats. We estimated 
that the broad blue target of our men lying 
down on the deck was within the range of five 
hundred rifles. 

When the Nashville came alongside with 
the General, he called over as quietly as a 
scholar in his study: 

**Major Shipton, you will land at the first pier. 
The Nashville will assist; but you will have to 
protect your own landing in a measure.” 

Everybody on the Venus drew one vast long 
breath. They thought of the possibilities of a 
solid mass of men being under fire until a ship 
could be brought alongside the pier and the 
men could run the length of the pier and de- 
ploy. At this moment the gig of the captain 
of the Plover was seen approaching the pier. 














catch it before it blows into the river. They 
concluded to wait until all the insurrectos 
were out of the warehouse itself. Next, we 
saw a white figure jump out of the warehouse 
and leap into the ditch behind the trench. 
One after another tried this. They made 
a mark like the ducks on the revolving 
wheel at a Coney Island shooting gallery. 
Though within fifteen yards of the leaping 
figures we missed most of them. Before 
a man could raise his rifle and take aim tle 
figure had disappeared. Some of the misses 
were the worthy expression of a good con- 
science. 

While this was going on the Nashville had 
been bursting shrapnel just over the further 
end of the trench and the right of the skirmish 
line had come up the road that ran to the rear 
of the warehouse. They were behind the 
trench and within twenty-five yards of it. The 
insurgents who had leaped from the warehouse 
into the traversing ditch behind the trench en- 
joyed only a moment’s safety before they had 
to go through a more terrible ordeal. Includ- 
ing the dead, there were probably fifty still in 
this ditch. A few raised their rifles to the top 
of the trench without taking aim and fired at 
random. A dozen of our rifles cracked if a 
head was shown above the trench, and while 
our men stood in the road watching for heads, 
as it were, a single figure leaped on top of the 
trench as a Jack comes out of his box. Fora 
second he stood with uplifted hands in token 














We had to wait in suspense until his business 
was finished. He wanted to take any British 
subjects who wished to come on board his 
gunboat. There was an elderly English trader 


“THE ‘VENUS,’ WITH THREE COMPANIES OF MAJOR SHIPTON’S 


BATTALION” 


of surrender, then he reeled and fell. Before 
our men, firing at will, could grasp his inten- 
tion they had shot him. 

The experience of the one who had asked 





on shore, and the one thing he longed for 


for mercy convinced the crazed minds of these 








was to get out of the fire zoue. An insurgent 
officer on a gray horse and two officers on 
foot came out to meet the captain of the 
Plover. The one on the horse, Colonel Reyes, 
refused to allow the Englishman to go and 
said that he would be responsible for all for- 
eigners, Then with a shrug of his shoulders 
and the air of a Bonaparte he rode back to 
the trenches. Meantime, Major Shipton was 
having a spirited argument with the Spanish 
captain of the Venus, who had suddenly de- 
veloped into a person of great importance. As 








impressed peasants that they had only one hope 
of life. They began to run out of the trench to 
get into the shelter of the next warehouse. 
This required that they must pass through a 
fire zone of ten yards in length at a range of 
fifty yards. First they tried it one ata time, 
and every man fell. Then they tried it in 
pairs and threes and fours, and part of them 
escaped. Some who were wounded crawled 
to shelter on all fours. The last to go was an 
officer. He started to run, then he stopped 
and walked leisurely. Twenty men were fir- 

















he had a native crew he alone could navigate 


his ship. 
“Who is going to take my land lines 
ashore?’’ he cried. 


“UNDER THE GUNS OF THE ‘NASHVILLE’... THE FIRST 


LANDING PARTY WENT ASHORE” 


ing at him. Every one ought to have hit him 
with every shot and not one could. His very 
audacity saved him. 
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At the corner of the 

















warehouse, with a step 
between him and safety, 
he turned around and 
looked toward his ene- 
mies as if saying ‘*Adios”’ 
to them, and then passed 
out of sight. The con- 
tempt of the little Taga- 
log figure for the big 
white men was fine; and 
the big white men were 
very glad that they had 
missed him. Perhaps 
.we might have run him 
down if we had followed 
him up instead of stop- 
ping to look into the 
ditch. Twenty-six bodies 
wére lying there, All 
were motionless. Five 
were actually piled one 
on top of the other. Af- 
terward, our line went on 
through the town, forded 
ariver breast high, scaled 
a hill where « deserted 
Filipino tiag still clung to 
the staff, and found six 
old cannon, one of which 
had been dismounted 
by the Nashville’s tire. 
The total casualties of 
the insurgents were 35 
dead and from 15 to 30 
wounded, 
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came up with a middle- 
aged Filipino who was 
hitching his weight pain- 
fully along the road with 
the help of a bamboo 
staff. When I learned 
the cause of his limp I 
marvelled at his endur- 
ance. ‘A Krag bullet 
had passed through his 
leg just below the loin. 
Possibly he had been 
caught by a stray bullet, 
Possibly one of our men, 
taking him for an insur- 
recto, had aimed at him 
as he ran and hit him, 
and he had disappeared 
out of the reach of our 
doctors by the time our 
line reached the place 
where he fell. I am sure 
that he was only a far- 
mer or a villager who 
dauntlessly remained in 
Legaspi when most of 
the population had fled. 
He had spent the night 
in the nipa swamp be- 
tween the port and the 
capital. In the morning 
he could see from his 
hiding-place the Ameri- 
can soldiers passing up 
aud down the road, and 
his misery finally drove 
him out to seek his 
friends or his home. 
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““A KRAG BULLET 


gramme that the Venus 
should run up alongside 
the pier about the time 
that the landing party 
set foot on shore. But the Venus was not fast to the pier 
until evening. It took her an hour to make the manceuvre. 


CAPTAIN BRADLEY, 
WOUNDED AT LEGASPI 


Obdurate, if weak, he 
was holding on to a bag 
containing his wardrobe. 
He was much frightened by the mechanism of my camera 
when I started to make a photograph of him. I presume 


THROUGH HIS LEG” 

















oe 


If she could have backed us down to the pier as quickly as 


General Kobbé had supposed that she could, 
and the planking had been on it, we could 
have rushed the trenches, considering that 
they were occupied by Filipinos, without 
much loss. By taking them in flank we had 
an officer and two men hit. The officer was 
Captain Bradley, transportation quartermaster 
of the Hancock, who was acting as an aide to 
the General and went ashore with the landing 
party. 

A company from the Venus was landed from 
the boats as soon as the trench was taken. 
They turned their attention to salvage and not 
to destruction, for the accurate gunnery of 
the Nashville had played havoc with the town. 
Here and there I saw lines of bullet marks from 
the Colt’s gun as straight as if they had been 
drawn by a rule. Two warehouses filled with 
hemp, amounting to a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in value, had been set on fire by the ex- 
ploding shells. One belonged to an English 
company, the other to a Spaniard, who, with 
his wife and family, had been in the ware- 
hous? under cover of the bales of hemp when 
the igniting shell exploded. Everybody joined 
in with his feeble Castilian in trying to quiet 
the frantic woman, while our men set to work 
to save her other warehouse which was next 
to the burning one, 

A closer examination of the bodies in the 
trench showed that some of them were breath- 
ing, though the poor creatures were trying 
hard to hide the fact. When we lifted up one 
of the wounded, spoke to him kindly, gave 
him water, and the surgeon-major started to 
bandage him, six or seven groans accom- 
panied by a pitiful ‘‘Oh, senor!’’ arose from 
the trench. They had been taught, they even 
had reason to believe from the day’s expe- 
rience, that we gave no quarter, All were 
moved into the shade and their wounds 
dressed. Afterward, when General Kobbé 
came and spoke to them and patted one of 
them on the head, they looked at the star on 
his shoulder and then at him quizzically, as if 
they did not exactly understand such conduct 
on the part of a commander. Most of them 
had been impressed into service by the Tagalic 
leaders. One of them was the Englishman’s 
houseboy who had been made to take his in- 
terval in the trench that morning. His mas- 
ter told us that General Pau-au, the Chinese 
mestizo general who had been in command at 
Legaspi, had decided to make no resistance 
there; but that young Colonel Reyes had come 
riding into town early on the morning of our 
arrival and superseded him. Reyes was very 
determined and said that he would fight until 
the last man was killed. His rifles numbered 
two or three hundred. The rest of his force 
was unarmed, except with bolos, wooden 
swords and bows and arrows. Colonel Reyes 
left his horse behind in his Hight, and Captain 
Darragh, General Kobbé’s aide, rode it out to 
Albay, in pursuit. Though we found any 
quantity of bows and arrows and wooden 
swords, we got few rifles. The bow-and- 
arrow men are always put in front, because 
they have little to lose. 


If] 


Ca.LBayoG, ISLAND oF Samar, P. I., JAN. 26 

THERE is an incident worth telling which I 
failed to mention in its proper place in the 
foregoing letter. As I was walking out to 
Albay the morning after our bloody little fight 
to get possession of the port of Legaspi, I 



































“A PITIFUL ‘OH, SENOR!’ AROSE FROM THE TRENCH” 



































“A FINE PORTLY.OLD NATIVE WAS THE FIRST TO WELCOME US” 


he thought it was a cousin of the Colt’s rapid-fire guns oz 


the Nashville. When the deed was done and 
he found that he had not received a second 
wound, he mustered a smile and asked not for 
food but for a cigarette. (Whether white or 
black, the first desire of the average wounded 
man is to smoke.) 

It is wellnigh impossible to prevent such a 
casualty as this occasionally, or even the 
shooting of a woman through the breasts, 
which occurred at Albay. Our general ofli- 
cers are very explicit on the point that our 
men shall uot fire until the insurgents have 
fired on them. The duty of keeping women 
aud children out of the way lies with the in- 
surrectos, who know when and where they 
are going to make astand. We cannot very 
well warn the innocent in their lines with a 
proclamation. 

The white men were that morning bearing 
their share of the buiden of which Kipling 
sings. As I entered Albay at eleven o'clock 
one of the men on outpost duty at the bridge 
said cheerfully: 

**We’ve been here ever since we took this 
vast metropolis yesterday afternoon. Would 
you mind telling the captain that we haven't 
had anything to eat since we came ashore 
and went into the scrap yesterday noon?’’ 

‘‘Neither have I,’’ said the captain discon- 
solately. 

From the steeple of the church, with this 
disappointingly small capital of a province at 
my feet, 1 got the finest view I yet had had 
of the majestic Mayon, and then I returned 
to Legaspi in the ancient victoria which had 
just arrived with canned salmon and hardtack 
for a gaunt and hungry company. A ser- 
geant had ‘‘rustled’* two stray ponies after 
he found the victoria. He made a rope har- 
ness for them and hitched them up, only to 
find that both were saddlers. He was em- 
ployed in a livery stable before he became a 
soldier, and in a half-hour he had trained 
them so that they would drive after a fashion. 

From Legaspi we went back through the 
straits of San Bernadino to Sorsogon—a voy- 
age overnight—on the Venus. There, at the 
rendezvous of Kobbé’s fiotilla, we had two 
blessed meals on the Hancock. The General 
returned shortly before noon from garrisoning 
the port of Viroc on the island of Catanduanes, 
where the people met him with some croaking 
band instruments and an array of white flags. 
Very soon one of his aides came to present 
‘the General’s compliments to the correspon- 
dents’’ and to tell them that they would be 
more comfortable on the Garonne for the voy- 
age to our next destination, Calbayog, Samar, 
although we might go with the troops on the 
Venus if we chose. Between white man’s 
‘“chow’’ on the Garonne and Spanish *‘chow”’ 
on the Venus we were not long in making up 
our minds, 

The Garonne is not the least picturesque of 
the General’s polyglot flotilla. When last I 
saw her she was at St. Michaels, Behring Sea, 
in the Klondike trade. Before she was exiled 
to the Pacific she used to run to Norway 
in summer with tourists’ excursions, Built 
twenty-two years ago, in the days of her 
prime she was one of the finest Australian 
liners, Scarred and phlegmatiec with age, but 
still stanch, she is now earning a big wage 
carrying mules and cavalry horses from Seattle 
to Manila. General Otis switched her down 
here with the officers’ horses and ponies and 
mules for two regimental quartermasters and 

(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 23) 
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AUTHOR OF “MANY CARGOES,” “THE SKIPPER’S WOOING,” ETC, ETC. 





WT HALF-PAST NINE the crew of the 
Merman were buried in slumber, at 
nine thirty-two four of the members 
were awake with heads protruding 
out of their bunks, trying to peer 
through the gloom, while the 
fifth dreamed that a tea-tray was 
falling down a never-ending stair- 
ease. On the floor of the fore 
castle something was cursing pret 
tily and rubbing itself. 

“Did you ’ear anything, Ted?’’ inquired a voice in an in- 
terval of silence. 
**Who is it?”’ 

d’yer want?”’ 

“T’ll let you know who I am,”’ said a thick and angry voice. 
‘“‘l’ve broke my blarsted back.”’ 

“Light the lamp, Bill,’’ said Ted. 

Pill struck a tandsticker match, and carefully nursing the 
tiny sulphurous flame with his hand, saw dimly some high- 
colored object on the floor, He got out of his bunk and 
lighted the lamp, and an angry and very drunken member of 
her Majesty’s foot forces became visible. 

“Wot are you doin’ ’ere?’’ inquired Ted sharply; ‘‘this 
ain’t the guard-room,”’ 

**Who knocked me over?’ demanded the soldier sternly ; 
“take your co—coat off lik’ a man. 

He rose to his feet and swayed unsteadily to and fro. 

“If you keep your li’ 1’ ’eds still,’’ he said gravely to Bill, 
“Tl punch ’em.”’ 

By a stroke of good fortune he selected the real head, and 
gave it a blow which sent it crashing against the woodwork. 
For a moment the seaman stood gathering his scattered senses, 
then with an oath he sprang forward, and in the lightest of 
fighting trim waited until his adversary, who was by this 
time on the floor again, should have regained his feet, 

‘*He’s drunk, Bill,’? said another voice, ‘‘don’t ’urt ’im. 
He’s a chap wot said °e was coming aboard to see me—I 
met ’im in the ‘Green Man’ this evening. You was coming 
to see me, mate, wasn’t you?’’ 

The soldier looked up stupidly, and gripping hold of the 
injured Bill by the shirt, staggered to his feet again, and, 
advancing toward the last speaker, let fly suddenly in his 
face. 

“Sort man I am, 
arm.”’ 

The indignant Bill took him by both, and, throwing himself 
upon him suddenly, fell with him to the floor. The intruder’s 
head met the boards with a loud crash, and then there was 
silence. 

“You ain’t killed ’im, Bill?’’ said an old seaman, stooping 
over him anxiously. 

“Course not,’’ was the reply; ‘‘give us some water.”’ 

He threw some in the soldier’s face, and then poured some 
down his neck, but with no result. Then he stood upright, 
and exchanged glances of consternation with his friends. 

“I don’t like the way he’s breathing,’ he said in a trem- 
bling voice. 

**You always was pertikler, Bill,’? said the cook, who had 
thankfully got to the bottom of his staircase. “If I was 
you—”’ 

He was not allowed to proceed any further; footsteps and a 
voice were heard above, and as old Thomas hastily extinguished 


demanded Ted, ignoring the question. ‘‘Wot 


*? he said, autobiographically. ‘Feel my 


the lamp, the mate’s head was thrust down the scuttle, and 
the mate’s voice sounded a profane reveille. 

‘*Wot are we goin’ to do with it?’’ inquired Ted, as the mate 
walked away. 

**? Im, Ted,’’ said Bill nervously. ‘*He’s alive ali right.”’ 

“If we put ’im ashore an’ ’e’s dead,’’ said old Thomas, 
‘*there’ll be trouble for somebody. Better let ’im be. and if 
*e’s dead, why we don’t none of us know nothing about it.”’ 

The men ran up on deck, and Bill, being the last to leave, 
put a boot under the soldier’s head before he left. Ten min- 
utes later they were under way, and, standing about the deck, 
discussed the situation in thrilling whispers as opportunity 
offered. 

At breakfast, by which time they were in a dirty tumbling 
sea with the Nore lightship, a brown forlorn-looking object, 
on their beam, the soldier, who had been breathing sterto- 
rously, raised his heay 1y head from the boot, and with glassy 
eyes and tightly compressed lips gazed wondering!y about 
him. 

‘‘Wot cheer, mate?’’ said the delighted Bill. 
it?” 

‘‘Where am I?’ inquired Private Harry Bliss in a weak 
voice. 

‘Brig Merman,”’ said Bill; **bound for Bystermouth.”’ 

‘‘Well, I’m damned,”’ said Private Bliss; ‘‘it’s a blooming 
miracle. Open the winder, it’s a bit stuffy down here. 
Who—who brought me here?’’ 

‘You come to see me last night,’’? said Bob, ‘‘an’ fell 
down, I s’poze; then you punched Bull ’ere in the eye and 
me in the jor.” 

Mr. Bliss, still feeling very sick and faint, turned to Bill, 
and after critically glancing at the eye turned on him for 
inspection, transferred his regards to the other man’s jaw. 

“I’m a devil when I’m boozed,”’ he said in a satisfied voice. 
‘*Well, I must get ashore; I shall get cells for this, I expect.”’ 

He staggered to the ladder, and with unsteady haste gained 
the deck and made for the side. The heaving waters made 
him giddy to look at, and he gazed for preference at a thin 
line of coast stretching away in the distance. 

The startled mate, who was steering, gave hito a hail, but 
he made no reply. A little fishing-boat was jumping about 
in a way to make a seasick man crazy, and he closed his eyes 
with a groan. Then the skipper, aroused by the mate’s hail, 
came up from below, and, walking up to him, put a heavy 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘What are you doing aboard this ship?’? he demanded 
austerely. 

“Go away,”’ said Private Bliss faintly ; 
my tunic; you'll spoil it.”’ 

He clung miserably to the side, leaving the incensed skip- 
per to demand explanations from the crew. The crew knew 
nothing about him and said that he must have stowed himself 
away in an empty bunk. The skipper pointed out coarsely 
that there were no empty bunks, whereupon Bill said that he 
had not occupied his the previous evening, but had fallen 
asleep sitting on the locker, and had injured his eye against 
the corner of a bunk in consequence. In proof whereof he 
produced the eye. ° 

“Took here, old man,’ said Private Bliss, who suddenly 
felt better. He turned and patted the skipper on the back. 
“You just turn to the left a bit and put me ashore, will 


you?”’ 
“T’ll put you ashore at Bystermouth,’’ said the skipper 


** "Ow goes 


“take your paw off 


with a grin. ‘‘You’re a deserter, that’s what you are, and 
I'll take care you’re took care of.”’ 

‘You put me ashore!’’ roared Private Bliss, with a very 
fine imitation of the sergeant-major’s parade voice. 

“Get out and walk,’’ said the skipper contemptuously over 
his shoulder as he walked off. 

‘‘Here,’’ said Mr. Bliss, unbuckling his belt, 
tunic one of you; I'll learn ’im.”’ 

Before the paralyzed crew could prevent him he had flung 
his coat into Bill’s arms and followed the master of the Mer- 
man aft. As a lightweight he was rather fancied at the 
gymnasium, and in the all too brief exhibition which followed 
he displayed fine form and a knowledge of anatomy which 
even the skipper’s tailor was powerless to frustrate. 

The frenzy of the skipper as Ted assisted him to his feet 
and he saw his antagonist struggling in the arms of the crew 
was terrible to behold. Strong men shivered at his words, 
but Mr. Bliss, addressing him as ‘‘Whiskers,’’ told him to 
call his crew off and to come on, and, shaping as well as two 
pairs of brawny arms round his middle would permit, en- 
deavored in vain to reach him. 

‘“‘This,’’ said the skipper bitterly, as he turned to tle mate, 
‘is what you an’ me have to pay to keep up. I wouldn’t let 
you go now, my lad, not fora fi’-pun note. Deserter, that’s 
what you are!”’ 

He turned and went below, and Private Bliss, after an in- 
sulting address to the mate, was hauled forward, struggling 
fiercely, and seated on the deck to recover. The excitement 
passed, he lost his color again, and, struggling into his tunic, 
went and brooded over the side. 

By dinner-time his faintness had passed, and he sniffed with 
relish at the smell from the galley. The cook emerged bearing 
dinner to the cabin, then he returned and took a fine smoking 
piece of boiled beef flanked with carrots down to the forecastle. 
Private Bliss eyed him wistfully and his mouth watered, 

For a time pride struggled with hunger, then pride won a 
partial victory, and he descended carelessly to the forecastle. 

‘Can any o’ you chaps lend me a pipe o’ baccy?’’ he asked 
cheerfully. 

Bill rummaged in his pocket and found a little tobacco in a 
twist of paper. 

‘*Bad thing to smoke on a empty stomach,’’ he said, with 
his mouth full. 

‘*°Tain’t my fault it’s empty,’’ said Private Bliss pathet- 
ically. 

** °Tain’t mine,’’ said Bill. 

‘*I’ve ’erd,’’ said the cook, who was a tender-hearted man, 
‘tas “ow it’s a good thing to go for a day or so without food 
sometimes. ”” 

‘*Who said so?’’ inquired Private Bliss hotly. 

“‘Diff’rent people,’’ replied the cook. 

**You can tell ’em from me they’re blamed fools,’’ said 
Mr. Bliss. 

There was an uncomfortable silence; Mr. Bliss lighted his 
pipe, but it did not seem to draw well. 

“Did you like that pot o’ six half I stood you last night?” 
he inquired somewhat pointedly of Bob. 

Bob hesitated, and looked at his plate. 

‘No, it was a bit flat,’’ he said at length. 

‘Well, I won’t stop you chaps at your grub,” said Private 
Bliss bitterly, as he turned to depart. 

“*You’re not stopping us,’’ said Ted cheerfully. 
you a bit, only—” 


“‘hold_ my 


“*1°d offer 
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HAT’S the word from Africa? Kruger strikes at last. 

Now he’s where we’ve wanted him for ten years past. 
Watch us while we do him up. Progress rules to-day. 
Boers, get a move on you! Don’t block the way ! 


Rude men, gross men, men averse to soap. 

Bigots alt, and tgnorani : far too dull to cope 

Equally with Englishmen trained to modern skill. 

Now’s our chance to show them how—aye, and so we will / 


HAT’S the news from Africa? Kimberley’s shut in, 
And Mafeking and Ladysmith. Still we’re sure to win ! 
But dining at Pretoria this coming Christmas Day 
Is not so likely as it seemed, with Joubert in the way. 


Rude men, gross men, obstinate as mules; 

Fighters with a most unctvil disregard of rules, 

Churlish farmers, ready though, when summons comes, 
to die, [Aes sty. 

To prove their right to dwell in dirt, each freeman in 


WHAT'S the news from Africa? Things are getting 
hot. 
Methuen’s crazy! Wauchope’s killed! Gatacre’s gone to pot! 
They’ve captured regiments of hussars. At every rifle crack 
A smokeless message speeds to drape a British home in black. 
Flelp! help! help! there, and send rt mighty quick! 
Sort your generals, you at home, and let us have the pick! 
Rush in more of everything! God help us tf we lose! 
We're up against as grim a crowd as ever stood in shoes. 


P ROSE Britain’s might at that. Up rose Britain’s hair. 
Where are Bobs and Kitchener? Quick! They’re 
wanted there ! 
Off, you ornamental chaps! Now show what you’re for! 
Sixty thousand not enough? Send twice as many more! 


Rude men, gross men! Heavens! how they shoot! 
Gentle with our wounded, too; not so wholly brute 

As not to be the masters of the game of war they play, 
And play it in a singularly self-respectful way! 


HAT’S the news from Africa ? All the world inquires. 
Canada—her sons are there—stands listening at the 
wires. 
Lo Australia anxious, too! and India just as much, 
While British drums beat round the world defiance to the 
Dutch. 


Defiance to the laggard Dutch, too far behind the time 
To understand the ever-modern estimate of crime, 
Which deems tt stn tn Heaven's sight and folly before 


man 
To question right of Might to grab whosever land 
zt can. 


HAT’S the news from Africa? The tide begins to turn, 
Brains at last make crushing numbers harvest what 
they earn. 
Rhodes is out of Kimberley; Ladysmith’s relieved. 
So is London. Roberts did it. Chamberlain’s reprieved. 


Cronje’s at St. Helena; Kruger's in the field 

—Tough old boy—and still the cry ts “Boers never 
yteld/” 

Yield they must, though; odds too great; yield and pay 
the b2ll. 

So many pounds for so much blood that England had to 


spill! 


BOERS ? How about them now? Dirty? Rude? Un- 
couth ? 

More like models, nowadays, for hopeful Rriticsh youth. 

Teachers of their pedagogues. Training men to try 

To prod the erring gently lest he smite them on the eye. 


Softly with them, Britons now! Softly as may be! 

You know them better than you did; you do, and so 
do we. 

Men who fight as Boers fight—surely they are worth 

Freedom, and a title clear to some poor roods of earth. 








“Only what?’’ demanded the other. 

‘‘Skipper’s orders,’ said Ted. ‘‘He ses we’re not to. He 
ses if we do it’s helping a deserter, and we’ll all get six 
months,”’ 

‘Rut you’re helping me by having me on board,”’ said 
Private Bliss; “besides, I don’’ want to desert.”’ 

“We couldn’t ’elp you coming aboard,’’ said Bill, ‘‘that’s 
wot the old man said, but ’¢ ses we can ’elp giving of him 
vittles, he ses.”” 

**Well, hav i got to starve?”’? demanded the horror-stricken 
Mr. Bliss. 

“Look ’ere,’’ said Bill frankly, ‘‘go and speak to the oid 
man. It’s no good talking to us. Go and have it out with 
him.”’ 

Private Bliss thanked him and went on deck. Old Thomas 
was at the wheel, and a pleasant clatter of knives and forks 
came up through the open skylight of the cabin. Ignoring 
the old man, who waved him away, he raised the open sky- 
light still higher, and thrust his head in. 

**Go away,’’ bawled the skipper, pausing with his knife in 
his fist as he caught sight of him. 

“T want to know where I’m to have my dinner,’’ bawled 
back the thoroughly roused Mr. Bliss. 

**Your dinner!”’ said the skipper, with an air of surprise; 
‘why I didn’t know you ’ad any.”’ 

Private Bliss took his head away, and, holding it very 
erect, took in his belt a little and walked slowly up and down 
the deck. Then he went to the water-cask and took a long 
drink, and an hour later a generous message was received 
from the skipper that he might have as many biscuits as he 
liked. 

On this plain fare Private Bliss lived the whole of that day 
and the next, snatching a few hours’ troubled sleep on the 
locker at nights. His peace of mind was by no means in- 
creased by the information of Ted that Bystermouth was a 
garrison town, and feeling that in spite of any explanation 
he would be treated us a deserter, he resolved to desert in 
good earnest at the first opportunity that offered, 


By the third day nobody took any notice of him, and his 
presence on board was almost forgotten, until Bob, going 
down to the forecastle, created a stir by asking somewhat 
excitedly what had become of him. 

‘*He’s on deck, I s’pose,’’ said the cook, who was having 
a pipe. 

‘*He’s not,’’ said Bob solemnly. 

‘“*He’s not gone overboard, I s’pose?’’ said Bill, starting up. 

Touched by this morbid suggestion, they went up on deck 
and looked round; Private Bliss was nowhere to be seen, and 
Ted, who was steering, had heard no splash. He seemed to 
have disappeared by magic, and the cook, after a hurried 
search, ventured aft and, descending to the cabin, mentioned 
his fears to the skipper. 

‘*Nonsense!’’ said that gentleman sharply. ‘“‘I’ll lay I'll 
find him.’’ 

He came on deck and looked round, followed at a respectful 
distance by the crew, but there was no sign of Mr. Bliss. 
Then an idea, a horrid idea, occurred to the cook. The color 
left his cheeks and he gazed helplessly at the skipper. 

‘*What is it?’? bawled the latter. 

The cook, incapable of speech, raised a trembling hand and 
pointed to the galley. The skipper started, and, rushing to 
the door, drew it hastily back. 

Mr. Bliss had apparently finished, though he still toyed 
languidly with his knife and fork as though loth to put 
them down. A half-emptied saucepan of potatoes stood on 
the floor by his side, and a bone with a small fragment of 
meat adhering was between his legs on a saucepan-lid which 
served as a dish. 

**Rather underdone, cook,’’ he said severely, as he met 
that worthy’s horror-stricken gaze. 

“Is that the cabin’s or the men’s he’s eaten?’’ vociferated 
the skipper. 

“Cabin’s,’’ replied Mr. Bliss before the cook could speak, 
‘it looked the best. Now has anybody got a nice see-gar?”’ 

He drew back the door the other side of the galley as he 
spoke, and went out that way. A move was made toward 


him, but he backed and, picking up a handspike, swung it 
round his head. 

‘Let hin be,’’ said the skipper in a choking voice, “‘let 
him be. He’ll have to answer for stealing my dinner when 
I get im ashore. Cook, take the men’s dinner down into 
the cabin. I'll talk to you by-and-by.”’ 

He walked aft and disappeared below, while Private Bliss, 
still fondling the handspike, listened unmoved to a lengthy 
vituperation which Bill called a plain and honest opinion of 
his behavior. 

“It’s the last dinner you'll ’ave for some time,”’ he con- 
cluded spitefully; ‘‘it’ll be skilly for you when you get 
ashore. ”’ 

Mr. Bliss smiled, and, fidgeting with his tongue, asked him 
for the loan of his tuothpick. 

**You won’t be using it yourself,’’ ie urged. ‘*Now you 
go below, all of you, and start on the biscuits, there’s good 
men. It’s no use standing there saying a lot o’ bad words 
what I left off when I was four years old.”’ 

He filled his pipe with some tobacco he had thoughtfully 
borrowed from the cook before dinner, and, dropping into a 
negligent attitude on the deck, smoked placidly with his eyes 
half closed. The brig was fairly steady and the air hot and 
slumberous, and with an easy assurance that nobody would 
hit him while in that position, he allowed his head to fall on 
his chest and dropped off into a light sleep. 

It became evident to him the following afternoon that they 
were nearing Bystermouth. The skipper contented himself 
with eying him with an air of malicious satisfaction, but the 
crew gratified themselves by painting the horrors of his posi- 
tion in strong colors. Private Biiss affected indifference, but 
listened eagerly to all they had to say, with the air of a gen- 
eral considering his enemy’s plans. 

It was a source of disappointment to the crew that they did 
not arrive until after nightfall, and the tide was already too 
low for them to enter the harbor. They anchored outside, 
and Private Bliss, despite his position, felt glad as he smelled 
the land again, and saw the twinkling lights and houses 
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ashore. He could even hear the clatter of a belated vehicle 
driving along the sea-front. Lights on the summit of the 
heights in the background indicated, so Bill said, the position 
of the fort. 

To the joy of the men, he partly broke down in the fore- 
castle that night; and, in tropical language, severally blamed 
his parents, the School Board, and the Army for not having 
taught him to swim. The last thing that Bill heard, ere sleep 
closed his lids, was a pious resolution on the part of Mr. Bliss 
to the effect that all his children should be taught the art of 
natation as soon as they were born. 

Bill woke up just before six; and, hearing a complaining 
voice, thought at first that, his military friend was still speak- 
ing. The voice got more and more querulous, with occasional 
excursions into the profane, and the seaman, rubbing his eyes, 
turned his head, and saw old Thomas groping about the fore- 
castle. 

‘**Wot’s the matter with you, old ’un?’’ he demanded. 

*T can’t find my trousis,’’ grumbled the old man. 

“Did you ’ave ’em on larst night?”’ inquired Bill, who was 
still half asleep. 

‘Course I did, you fool,’’ said the other snappishly. 

‘*Be civil,’’ said Bill calmly, ‘‘be civil. Are you sure you 
haven’t got °em on now?”’ 

The old man greeted this helpful suggestion with such a 
volley of abuse that Bill lost his temper. 

“‘P’r’aps somebody’s got ’em on their bed thinking they 
was a patchwork quilt,”’ he said coldly; ‘‘it’s a mistake any- 
body might make. Have you got the jacket?’’ 

“T ain’t got nothing,’’ replied the bewildered old man, 
***eept wot I stand up in.” 

“That ain’t much,’’ said Bill frankly. 
blooming sojer?’’ he demanded suddenly. 

“T don’t know where ’e is, and I don’t care,’’ replied the 
old man. ‘On deck, I s’pose,”’ 

“P’r’aps he’s got ’em on,’’ said the unforgiving Bill; ‘*’e 
didn’t seem a very pertikler sort of chap.’’ 

The old man started and hurriedly ascended to the deck. 
He was absent two or three minutes, and when he returned 
consternation was writ large spor his face. 

**He’s gone,’’ he spluttered; “there ain’t a sign of ’im 
about, and the lifebelt wot hangs on the galley ’as gone too. 
Wot am I to do?” 

**Well, they was very old cloes,’’ said Bill soothingly, ‘‘an’ 
you ain’t a bad figger, not for your time o’ life, Thomas.”’ 

‘‘There’s many a wooden-legged man ’ud be glad to change 
with you,”’ affirmed Ted, who had been roused by the noise. 
**You’ll soon get over the feeling o’ shyness, Thomas.”’ 

The forecastle laughed encouragingly, and Thomas, who had 
begun to realize the position, joined in. He langhed till the 
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tears ran down his cheeks, and his excitement began to alarm 
his friends. 

‘Don’t be a fool, Thomas,’’ said Bob anxiously. 

“*T can’t help it,’’ said the old man, struggling hysterically ; 
“it’s the best joke I’ve heard.”’ 

‘‘He’s gone dotty,’’ said Ted solemnly. ‘“‘I never ’eard of 
a man larfing like that a ’cos he’d lorst ’is cloes.’” 

*T’m not larfing at that,’’ said Thomas, regaining his com- 
posure by a great effort. ‘‘I’m larfing at a joke wot you 
don’t know of yet.”’ 

A deadly chill struck at the hearts of the listeners at these 
words; then Bill, after a glance at the foot of his bunk, where 
he usually kept his clothes, sprang out and began a hopeless 
search. The other men followed suit, and the air rang with 
lamentations and profanity. Even the spare suits in the 
men’s chests had gone; and Bill, a prey to acute despair, 
sat down and, in a striking passage, consigned the entire 
British Army to perdition. 

**°K’s taken one suit and chucked the rest overboard, I 
expect, so as we shan’t be able to go after ’im,’’ said Thomas. 
“*T expect ’e could swim arter all, Bill!’ 

Bill, still busy with the British Army, paid no heed. 

‘*We must go an’ tell the old man,’’ said Ted. 

**Better be careful,’’ cautioned the cook; ‘‘ ’im an’ the mate 
’ad a go at the whiskey last night, an’ you know wot ’e is next 
morning.” 

The men went up slowly on deck. The morning was fine, 
but the air, chill with a breeze from the land, had them at a 
disadvantage. Ashore, a few people were already astir. 

**You go down, Thomas, you’re the oldest,’’ said Bill. 

“T was thinking o’ Ted going,’’ said Thomas, ‘‘’e’s the 
youngest. ”” 

Ted snorted derisively. 
helpfully. 

“Or Bob,” said the old man, ‘‘don’t matter which.’’ 

‘*Toss up for it,’’ said the cook. 

Bill, who was keeping his money in his hand as the only 
safe place left to him, produced a penny and spun it in the air. 

‘Wait a bit,’’ said Ted earnestly. ‘*Wot time was you to 
call the old man?’’ he asked, turning to the cook. 

“Toss up for it,’’ repeated that worthy hurriedly. 

**Six o’clock,’’ said Bob, speaking for him: ‘‘it’s that now, 
cookie. Better go an’ call ‘im at once.”’ 

**T dassent go like this,”’ said the trembling cook. 

‘*Well, you'll ’ave to,’”’ said Bill, ‘‘If the old man misses 
the tide, you know wot yon’ve got to expect.”’ 

‘Let’s follow ’im down,”’ said Ted. ‘‘Come along, cookie, 
we'll see you righted.”’ 

The cook thanked him, and, followed by fhe others, led the 
way down to interview the skipper. The clock ticked on the 
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mantelpiece, and heavy snoring proceeded both from the mate’s 
bunk and the stateroom. On the door o: the latter the cook 
knocked gently; then he turned the handle a..1 peeped in. 

The skipper, raising a heavy head, set in mavted hair and 
disordered whiskers, glared at him fiercely. 

‘‘What d’ye want?’’ he roared. 

“*If you please, sir,’? began the cook. 

He opered the door as he spoke, and disclosed the lightly 
clad crowd behind. The skipper’s eyes grew large and his 
jaw dropped, while inarticulate words came from his parched 
and astonished throat; and the mate, who was by this time 
awake, sat up in his bunk and cursed them roundly for their 
indelicacy. 

“Get out!’’ roared the skipper, recovering his voice. 

**We came to tell you,’’ interposed Bil, ‘‘as °ow—’’ . 

“Get out!’’ roared the skipper again. ‘‘How dare you 
come to my stateroom—and like this, too!’’ 

‘‘All our clothes ’ave gone, and so ’as the sojer chap,”’ 
said Bill. ; 

‘Serve you bloomin’ well right for letting him go,’’ cried 
the skipper angrily. ‘‘Hurry up, George, and get alongside, ”*’ 
he called to the mate, ‘‘we’ll catch him yet. Clear out, you 
—you—ballet girls!’’ 

The indignant seamen withdrew slowly, and, reaching the 
foot of the companion, stood there in mutinous indecision. 
Then, as the cook placed his foot on the step, the skipper 
was heard calling to the mate again: 

““George?’”’ he said in an odd voice. 

‘*Well?’’? was the reply. 

‘*T hope you’re not forgetting yourself and playing larks,’? 
said the skipper with severity. 

‘‘Larks?’’ repeated the mate, as the alarmed crew fled 
silently on deck and stood listening open-mouthed at the 
companion. ‘‘Of course I ain’t, You don’t mean to tell 
me—’’ 

‘All my clothes have gone, every stitch I’ve got,’’ replied 
the skipper desperately, as the mate sprang out. ‘I shail 
have to borrow some of yours, If I catch that infernal—’’ 

‘**You’re quite welcome,’’ said the mate bitterly, ‘‘only 
somebody has borrowed ’em already. That’s what comes of 
sleeping too heavy.” 


The Merman sailed bashfully into harbor half an hour later, 
the uniforms of its crew evoking severe comment from the peo- 
ple on the quay. At the same time, Mr. Harry Bliss, walking 
along the road some ten miles distant, was trying to decide 
upon his future career, his present calling of ‘‘shipwrecked 
sailor’? being somewhat too hazardous even for his bold 
spirit. 

THE END 
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Moe came to England this year with ‘‘trumpets and 





thunderings and with morning song,’’ to quote one 

of Mr. Swinburne’s magnificent early lines. Cronje’s 
surrender and the relief of Ladysmith have made this week 
historic. Its jubilation has perhaps never been surpassed in 
London. The “‘city’’ portion of this mighty metropolis has 
here and there been dangerous wo pedestrians. A seething 
sea of humanity for hours engirt the Mansion House. It 
hinted of mockery to say that all traffic was *‘suspended,’’ for 
struggling thousands would have rejoiced if it only could have 
been—fifty feet or so in air. The Stock Exchange was one 
revel of jollity from midday till closing time. A giant pro- 
cession marched up Fleet Street at about ten o’clock that 
evening, and afterward spread itself in smaller processions 
over the West End, with ‘‘God Save the Queen”’ and ‘*Rule 
Britannia’? poured from innumerable lips. One cohort, in 
which the element of the medical student largely predominated, 
marched to Colonel Baden-Powell’s home, near St. George’s 
Hospital, where they sang ‘*For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” 
with raucous vehemence. They then repaired to the home 
of Sir George White, in Cadogan Gardens, and serenaded 
Lady White. All of which was quite in the order of things. 
But calculated to make the philosopher smile, and wisely if 
not wickedly, was their journey to the abode of Mr, Cham- 
berlain in Prince’s Gardens. Leve vulgus veniunt iuntque— 
the fickle crowd come and go. What sarcastic volumes might 
be written on this episode! It would not have caused great 
surprise, a week since, if we had heard that the Colonial Sec- 
retary had had every window in his house smashed to splinters. 


General Cronje’s pluck was monumental. It made you feel 
that the modernity of warfare has not, after all, killed its ro- 
mance. These days of shrapnel and lyddite can be as heroic 
and poetic, all said, as those of catapult and cross-bow, of 
falchion and casque. A hundred-fold more so, one may add, 
thinking of how shell after shell burst over the Paardeberg 
trenches. Lord Kitchener, as you doubtless know, refused 
to let Cronje have a day to bury his dead. This hardness is, 
in some quarters, roundly blamed here, and all the more so 
because of the frightful condition in which Cronje’s laager 
was found on the surrender. General Buller, it is argued, 
repeatedly asked for the sume sort of armistice in relation to 
his dead and wounded, and these requests General Joubert 
granted. Never a popular commander in Egypt, Lord Kitch- 
ener has thus far, in his South African campaign, done nothing 
to remove from his reputation the clinging epithet of ‘‘cruel.”’ 
With Lord Roberts, on the other hand, it is agreeably otherwise. 
Mercy and kindness toward the conquered will help to make 
“Bobs”? more cherished than ever by the English people. He 
rendered Cronje’s position hopeless, devoting himself, with all 
the military science of which he is past master, to baffling every 
hope of the euemy’s reinforcement. Yet he has refrained from 
reckless spilling of blood, and has secured the “‘lion of Africa’’ 
(as Cronje is called nowadays) to bide for indefinite months at 
Cape Town. 


Calm has succeeded the storm. People are beginning to 
divest themselves from frenzy and enthusiasm as from some 
vivid-hued garment. ‘‘What next?” you hear, in clubs, at 
dinners, amid the social tinkles of afternoon-tea spoons and 
sugar-tongs. As yet the Transvaal territory has not been 
touched. All sorts of rumors float from lip to lip. Now you 
hear that President Steyn and President Kriiger are in close 
and ominous conference; again, that peace may soon be sued 
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for; again, that Pretoria is fortified with such impregnable 
strength as to prophesy terrific future bloodshed; again, that 
on the path of Roberts and Kitchener are mines of the dead- 
liest explosive sort. But as yet, through the fog and mystery 
of ‘‘what next?’’ looms one keen, incontrovertible fact. Never, 
in all the history of war, did so difficult a problem present itself 
as now envisages the great army of the British. The further 
they move from the Cape the more baffling is their position. 
Depots of supplies must be arranged for, and in a country so 
teeming with topographic impediments the menace of starva- 
tion will grow fierecer with every new northward mile. We 
have already seen the intense impracticability of all advance 
in General Buller’s arduous and bloody efforts. Granted that 
he is one of the heroes of the hour, it cannot be claimed that 
his laurels have been gained with an undisputed security. 


True, he endured, at the end, twelve days of continuous 
fighting. Of all his troops the Inniskillings were alike most 
valorous and unfortunate. At roll-call, on the 20th February, 
one officer and forty men responded out of nearly six hundred. 
The siege of Ladysmith has lasted one hundred and twenty 
days. This is much longer than Lucknow lasted, and the 
attendant loss of life has been almost beyond precedent. 
“Dogged perseverance’ and ‘‘imperturbable equanimity”’ are 
terms applied to Geueral Buller’s action by fmendly critics. 
But there is, on the other hand, a discontented note, a note 
of depreciation, blame, almost rank censure. It is undeniable 
that he crossed and recrossed and still again recrossed the 
Tugela; and equally is it undeniable that in these manceuvres 
hundreds of brave lives were sacrificed. Nor, in the end, you 
hear it claimed, was victory due to General Buller’s military 
skill, but rather to the abundant aid which reached him at a 
fateful moment. Ali this will be food, however, for future 
discussion, and honor will surely be conferred alone where 
honor is due. Meanwhile the torments of those shut within 
Ladysmith must pierce, by their recital, the stoniest heart. 
This siege was originally started with 12,000 fighting men, 
over 2,000 civilians, and about 4,000 Kaffirs and Indians. 
Enteric fever and dysentery (of which latter disease the 
brilliant young war correspondent, Steevens, died) soon set 
in. Casualties and illness caused 8,000 men to pass through 
the hospital; yet the death-rate, notwithstanding the siege, 
underwent no palpable increase until January had nearly 
ended. Then it swelled to such a size that medical resources 
were draiied in pileous manner and soon became relatively 
exhausted, Once flung down by illness, your chances of 
rising again were few. Since the middle of January there 
have been, from disease alone, over 200 deaths. Gradually 
the tale of suffering will evolve itself; doubtless half has not 
yet been heard of what agonizing privations men, women and 
children were called upon to face in that beleaguered little 
town. It may not be very well known, by the way, that 
Ladysmith is historically connected with other hostilities 
between the English and the Boers as far back as 1848. 
Sir Harry Smith, renowned as a soldier in India and else- 
where, and governor of Cape Colony, fought, more than fifty 
years ago, the famous Dutch rebel, Pretorius, from whom 
Pretoria is named. Sir Harry proved victor, and the settle- 
ment near the scene of his triumphs—one which was then 
in its infancy—received the name of Ladysmith after the 
“Governor’s wife, who was, we are told, of Spanish birth 
and- extremely beautiful. -= 


Jt has been stated here, with much truth, that the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer represents the headache which is 
the penalty of a debauch. To watch people slaughtering 
each other is one thing. To pay for it is different. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s budget recently laid before English 
taxpayers as large a demand as any with which they have 
ever been confronted. Sixty millions of pounds represent 
the present liabilities of the Exchequer. Of this sum thirty 
miliions would be raised by the issue of stocks or bonds, 
eight millions by the renewal of Treasury bills, and five 
millions would be reserved for a further issue of those bills, 
The remainder, of course, must be created by only a single 
process—that of public taxation. Thus taxes and debts are 
the substance of a budget which discontented folk declare by 
no means ‘‘courageous finance.’’ In one of his Crimean 
budgets, it is remembered, Mr. Gladstone said: ‘‘The ex- 
penses of a war are a moral check which it has pleased the 
Almighty to impose upon the ambition and the lust of con- 
quest that are inherent in so many nations.’’ This idea is 
put with more succinctness by Erasmus: ‘‘They who defend 
war must defend the dispositions which lead to war; and 
these dispositions are absolutely forbidden by the Gospel.”’. . 
But the great Gibbon, with his rhythmic prose, has been still 
more eloquent, while leaving the monetary part of the ques- 
tion quite untouched. ‘‘As long,’’ says this king of his ori- 
ans, ‘‘as mankind shall continue to bestow more liberai ap- 
plause on their destroyers than their benefactors, the thirst 
of military glory will ever be the vice of the most er alted 
characters.’’ In plain prose, however, Hngland musu pay 
her fiddler according to the duration of her dance. [f she 
conquers the Boers an indemnity will of course be levied on 
the Transvaal and its kindred Republic; but whether or no 
two States whose sole wealth is agricultural will be found 
capable of meeting any iarge monetary requirement is indeed 
a question fraught with gravest doubt. Meanwhile bitter 
comments are beginning to wreak themselves on the whole 
fiscal situation, and from these I quote one scathing bit of 
invective just cast white-hot into the newspaper-reading 
throngs: “‘Thus we rushed on to inevitable war, with the 
result that in order to improve the prospects of profit and 
conditions of life in one town in the Transvaal, we shall have 
sacrificed ten thousand men, spent a hundred thousand pounds, 
upset our whole Colonial system in South Africa and probably 
our entire military system at home.”’ So British opinion 
divides itself, though it has now grown a commonplace to 
say that the Liberal party has ceased to exist. 





The Queen’s determination not to visit the Riviera this year 
is received with an almost universal burst of admiration and 
sympathy. To Americans this resolve may seem a slight 
affair. To the loyal Briton (and where is the wnloyal Briton, 
so far as her Majesty’s health and happiness are concerned?) 
it teems with tender and even pathetic significance. Thou- 
sands of her subjects regard this act as one of reéndearing 
self-sacrifice. In the circumstances it certainly reveals not 
a little tact, since it has promptly produced a keen and most 
genial impression that Victoria the Well-Beloved, notwith- 
standing her great age and her need of yearly climatic change, 
desires to remain ‘‘at her post’’ during months of national peril 
and threat. More than this, to the marked gladness of an 
enormous body, she has decided to show herself among her 
people for the first time since her Jubilee of nearly three years 

o. Few persons now either recall or realize that on Con- 
stitution Hill, close to Buckingham Palace, three separate 
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attempts have been made upon the Queen’s 
life. 


At a time of general depression those in 
high places might supposably feel convinced 
that a maintenance of outward good cheer was 
part of their duty. Meanwhile the shop-win- 
dows and the people whom one passes in the 
streets both evidence that new kind of malady 
called ‘‘khaki fever,’”? which has now taken a 
quite ubiquitous turn. Especially do women 
show a fondness for robing themselves in this 
yellowish-brown fabric. You see everywhere, 
worn by both sexes, khéki neckties. Incon- 
testably these are not pretty, for although the 
shade of the prevailing stuff may please, its 
incessant combination with cherry-colored silk 
results only in a sort of Sundayfied crudity. 
Sometimes it is blended with the red, white 
and blue of the Union Jack, and then, one 
regrets to state, patriotism and: ugliness go 
hand in hand. Cocks’ feathers, as a compli- 
ment to the Colonial troops, are a popular hat 
ornament with ladies. Khaki sunshades, they 
tell us, will arrive, at the coming of spring, 
with borders of Royal Standards and Union 
Jack. To which it may humbly be answered 
that spring is sure of cordial welcome, no mat- 
ter what scarlet sins in the way of costume ac- 
company her; for not only have public spirits 
been dismal, but the dismalest winter has en- 
vironed them, like an ebony framework border- 
ing a charcoal sketch. 


There are those in England to-day who rank 
Mr. William Watson as the most capable Brit- 
ish poet living, nor are these critics, I should 
say, at all the least intelligent of their class. 
However this may be, Mr. Watson has re- 
peatedly shown signs that he sympathizes 
with the Boers in their present struggle. Not 
long ago he wrote a letter full of eloquence to 
one of the prominent journals here, a part of 
which ran thus: ‘‘It is possible to be patriotic 
and yet to draw a clear distinction between 
one’s country and certain of her actions— 
between one’s country and those passing im- 
pulses and moods of hers which, perhaps, 
conceal as often as they reveal her nobler 
nature, I regret profoundly that mood which 
for some years has possessed her, a state of 
mind which in its deadness to any but crude 
and violent stimulus has often seemed like the 
state of mind of a man insensitized to all colors 
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820 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 











Best Line [ffm 








Comfortable, roomy, wide- 
vestibuled trains from both 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 
Delicate china, roses, spotless 
linen, perfect ventilation and 
strictly first-class cooking. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 























FOR HEADACHE 


weak digestion 


and 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
has no equal. 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper, 
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Jess exclamatory than scarlet, all music more | 
sequestered than the immitigable saliency of : 
brass. Yet I ama patriot in spite of myself. 
As truly as they who flatter her without ceas 
ing I mourn with my country in her calami- 
ties.” . . But now, it would seem, Mr. Wat- 
son does not merely mourn with his country 
in her calamities; he exults in the calamities 
which South African geography las inflicted 
upon her. Hence, a short time ago, he pub 
lished im the ‘*Westminster “tazette’’ these 
two stanzas, very candidly expressive of his 
views: 


“PAST AND PRESENT 


“When lofty Spain came towering up the seas, 
This little stubborn land to daunt and quell, 
The winds of heaven were our auxiliaries, 
And smote her, that she fell. 


“Ah, not to-day is Nature on our side! 
The mountains and the rivers are our foe. 
And Nature, with the heart of man allied, 
Is hard to overthrow.” 


Seeing which, Sir Edwin Arnold has waxed 
exceeding wroth. Sir Edwin is not only a 
poet (since he wrote ‘*The Light of Asia,”’ 
although nothing half so fine has followed 
from the same hand), but he is that rare and 
thrice-enviable mortal—a poet with a news 
paper at his command. And so, in Jovian 
displeasure, he rebukes Mr. Watson through 
that immensely circulated sheet, ‘‘The Daily 
Telegraph,’’ of which (as everybody has long 
ago learned, unless cursed with insanity) he 
is presiding editor. Here he states that Mr. 
Watson’s theory about the forces of Nature 
being allied with revolted Dutchmen against 
the British in South Africa is both unpatriotic 
and unkind. Does not Sir Edwin use the 
word ‘‘theory’? somewhat incorrectly for 
“‘fancy,’? and is it probable that Mr. Wat- 
son’s idea was intended as anything more 
convincing than a poetic fancy? Sir Edwin’s 
poem (which I fear his most ardent admirers 
wili call rather clumsy and infelicitous—espe 
cially in its two final lines) runs as follows: 


“THE GREAT DEEP SPEAKS 


“Imputes he mortal passions to the mountains? 
And, for a party stroke, 
Feigns he that water-ways and river-fountains 
Fight for the Boers’ ill yoke? 


“Enough to answer England’s slanderous son, 
And brand his calumny, 
Ibore her files to battle, every one— 
Her Lover—Ocean—I!” 





EDGAR FAWCETT. 





A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not | 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and | 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. . 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 





Te 
Without a Rival 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 
such as 


Weak Stomach 
Impaired Digestion 
Disordered Liver 
Sick Headache, etc. 


iN MEN, WOMEN OR CHILDREN, 

Beecham’s Pills taken as directed, will 
also quickly restore Females to complete 
health, as they promptly remove obstruc- 
tions orirregularities of the system. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxege 
25c. at all Drug Stores, 





All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 














By Special Royal Warrants to 
Her Majesty the Queen. 





52 Gold and Silver Medals 
Awarded for Excellence. 


JOHN DEWAR & SONS, Ltd., Distillers. PERTH, Scotland. LONDON, England. 


Dewar’s Scotch Whisky 


These Jugs are handsome specimens of the famous 
English Doulton Ware, and make a very attractive 
addition to the sideboard. They contain 

Dewar’s Special Old Scotch Whisky, 
remarkable for Aroma, Purity, and the Mellowness 
which age alone can give, distilled from the finest 
malted Barley procurable. Send for Catalogue No, 6. 
Goods packed in unmarked cases. 


BOBBIE BURNS JUG, $2.00. FRED’K GLASSUP, Sole U. S. Agent, 
Cash or Postal Order. JOHN DEWAR & SONS, Ltd., 
Express Prepaid. 
(Dept. 6), 22 West 24th St., New York, N. Y. 





—_ 


SPHINX JUG, $2.06. 
Cash or Postal Order. 
Express Prepaid. 











The Regal Shoe 


MN. Sater sire 
Imported Enamel, Oxford . Light Double Soles 
Russet King Calf, Oxford . Single Soles 
Russet King Calf, Blucher . Single Soles 


Black King Calf, Blucher . Single Soles 
Black King Calf, Lace . Light Double Soles 
Russet King Calf, Lace - Single Soles 





Regal Shoes are not only the most shapely, elegant and durable shoes that it ts possible to make, but they are 
the most comfortable shoes for the reason that they are not all made on one last. 
There is no reason why one shoe should be expected to fit every foot. 
Regal Shoes are made in 147 styles and 121 sizes. There 1s an exact fit for every foot. . 
address in the United States They are made ot King Calf, the best shoe leather ever tanned, and ot the finest English Enamel, and Cornelius 
u ipt of $ 5 r pair eyl’s Patent Leather—the best to be bought at any price. 
pon receip 3-79 per pair. These facts make Regal Shoes absolutely the best in every respect and from every point of view. 


Their price is low simply because they come straight from the tannery to the con- 
sumer with but one small profit instead of the usual five. _ 
If one of our stores is not convenient to you, we can fit you by mail to your per- 


fect satisfaction. 
Ask us for Catalogue C, and Booklet on “The Care of Shoes.” 


L. C. BLISS & CO., 


Mail Order Department, 109 Summer St., Boston, Mass 
Western Branch, Mail Order Department, 103 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


STORES.—Boston, 109 Summer St.; Providence, 220 Westminster St.; 
New York, 115 Nassau ee, 1347 Broadway, 291 Broadway; Brook- 
lyn, 357 Fulton St., 111 Broadway; Baltimore, 219 East Baltimore St.s 
hiladelphia, 1218 Market St., 8th and Chestnut Sts.; Washing- 

ton, DC, 1003 Penn. Ave.; Pittsburg, 309 Fifth Ave.; Buffalo, 
62 Main St.; Cincinnati, 13-15 Fountain Sq.; St. Louis, 618 
dlive St.; Chicago, 103 Dearborn 

St., 215 Dearborn St.; Detroit, 122 
Woodward Ave.; Cleveland, 17 
Euclid Ave.; Denver, 473, Six- 
teenth St.; ag i N. ¥.. 36 
Maiden Lane; Atlanta, Ga., 6 
Whitehall St.;' Milwaukee, Wis., 
212 Grand Ave. Factory, Whit- 
man, Mass, 


Price $3.50 Pui- 


Delivered, prepaid, to any 


























Is Baby Teething ? 


Is he nervous? Is he fretful? 


Don’t give him drugs; they make matters worse. Put 
one of the Swiss Electro Chemical TEETHING NECK- 
LACES around baby’s neck, and the results will surprise 
you. It keeps the child in a healthy condition through 
the period of teething, Corrects Acidity, Prevents and 
Cures Convulsions and gives Tone and Energy to the 
whole system. Sent by mail, prepaid, upon receipt of 75 
Cents. Try it for two weeks and if not more than pleased, 
return it and your money will be refunded. Circulars and 
Baby Book Free. 

SWISS AMERICAN CO, 6 Detroit Opera Bik., 
Canadian Office: Windsor, Ont. DETROIT, MICH, 


COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 os SFiS co seeines, o: 


NO CASH REQUIRED." TRUST YOU- 


Consider | 

the prosperous grocers in the large cities. 

They sell the best goods, give good 

ADK & weight, good service, good manners, 

PARKS TIL! and fair dealing all round. They please 

their customers. 

That is why this kind of grocer never 

ee urges you to try some new and unknown 

C washing-powder when you ask for Pearline. 

al They give you what you ask for, and 
they know there'll be no complaint. 008 


THE PARKER JOINTLESS LUCKY CURVE FOUNTAIN PEN 























for 20 years. od - -. *e 
PERENT STYLES AT ALL PRICES. einai 
j $22.00.Buyas "si. Licter Res 
— CHURCB OR PARLOR ORGAN.) 

Guaranteed for 25 years. Free Trial. 

WE MAKE % STYLES AT ALL PRICES. HI {=) I 
Grand VICT cad 

00 Buys 8 frre PANO 


We alto deal in all kinds of Musical Instruments, ALL CATALOGUES FPREB. 
VATOR MFU.CO.. Dept. P76, 161-167 Plymouth Pi..Chienge, lL 


















Leak. No Threads to Break. Fi with ti-b: cos—@! 8 
the best dealers cell them. Write for booklet, PARKER PEN OO, 84 Mill Bo danenvilin, Wie’ Cae 
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The Force of Habit. 


It is a peculiar thing that the use of Coffee and Tea has 
not been replaced, more than is the case, by the use of Van 
Houten’s Cocoa. 

The reason for that is to be sought in the force of habit. 
But habits should be broken through, and Van Houten’s Cocoa 
taken, now that it has been proven to be a much healthier, 
and more delicious drink than Tea and Coffee, while at the 
same time so nourishing and easily digested. 

For the Nerves, also, Van Houten’s Cocoa is so much better; 
because, although it is equally refreshing, it has not the 
pernicious after-effects upon the nerves, such as follow after 
using Coffee or Tea. 

It is not an expensive habit to use Van Houten’s Cocoa; 
indeed, after actual trial of various brands, and even loose 
cocoa, many persons have discovered that Van Houten’s Cocoa 
is not only the best and most delicious, but it is also the 
most economical. 





HAVE YOU TRIED 
VAN HOUTEN’S Eating CHOCOLATE? 
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Paris Novelties. 


Silk and Crépe Sashes," 
* pure linen,handsomenew Hil Embroidered Waists, 
pe pe 6iuches § ware | Bl k 
all charges prepaic | = G a > 
Se ready to nol “Only one ouses, Fronts, and Yokes. 
0 t é son, | ° 
We do this to “introducs Mull, Batiste, and Lace Yokes. 
our illustrated 96 to ae s 
a column monthly paper Collars, Stocks, and Ties. 
¥ into families where it is ’ ’ 
unknown. Send10 ee 
. silver or stam . ane 
will send TE HOME 
MONTHLY to a three 
months, and the same day forward you a@ set 
of six handsome doilies FREE 
THE HOME MONTHLY, 
88 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 











Parasols, Gloves. 


Ao inh ot. 


NEW YORK, 




















eAN GLE LAMP 


“THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS” 
has been sent to thousands of people all over the country on our unconditional guarantee that it 
will be found ‘as represented or money refunded,” and we have never been called upon to give 
back a dollar. You can try this lamp without taking a particle of risk. While more brilliant than 
gas or electricity, it never smokes, smells or gets out of order, is lighted and extinguished as easily 
as gas ard burns but about EIGHTEEN CENTS 

worth of oila month. The small amount of heat given by it makes it the ideal light for warm 
weather and many people use them in their summer homes to the exclusion of all other light. 
The unique feature of “NO-UN DER-SHA DOW ” 

insures all the light falling directly downward and seston Tboneieds are being used in homes, stores, offices, 
\ churches, halls, etc., and give the very best satisfac talogue A.A. shows all stvles from $1.80 up. 
‘ Sent on reques: THE ANGLE Lane 00.5 76 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 


























Bemis Eye Sanitarium Co., Glens Falls, N.Y. Sent by mail, 15c. extra. 


wy TRYPHOSA SKIN TREATMENT, ene —, 
y not be Beautiful, nothing easier, if you use our 

TRYPHOSA Skin preparations; will positively cure every RECTOR STREET Book STORE Co. 
form of skin and scalp disease known. Guaranteed per- , 
fectly harmless. One Dollar for complete treatment, or Send for free catalogue. New York City 
Four Cts. for FREE sample, Cincinnati Medicine Co., 


P.O. Box 276, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ceotbignenncane tel erent Stamps*™ries Cm) 
oe 
~~ 


$ 1 4 ‘ It Cos ts No thing illustrated stamp catalog mailed to any address peeeas cate, 


Raynor Hubbell Stamp Co., Grand Court,Ellicot 
to try our Sewing Machines. We 


=| Ship direct from factory to consu- 
& mer. Saveagents profits. 30 days 
e free trial. 117.500sold. Warranted 
= 20 Years. Al] attachments free. 





Y AVOID THE KNIFE!) - 
E The cure of Diseased Eyes or weakened om | ANICE MEREDITH 
vision by Absorption methods a success, 
Everything gained by investigation. Valuable pamphlet { 

FREE. A HOME or Sanitarium treatment. (Est. 1890.) . 



























free. Write at once for our special 
freight offer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W.VanBurenSt.,B- 47, Chicago,IL 


POULTRY PAPER, illust’d, % pages, 


25 cents per year. 4 months’ 
trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers. Book 
alone 10cents. CATALOGUE of poultry books 
free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y. 











OUR PATENT IN FRANCE FOR SALE. 
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N THE SPRING, when the home fare, however palatable, ceases to 
attract the capricious appetite, it is sometimes a good plan for the 
whole family to adjourn for dinner once or twice a week to a restau- 
rant or hotel, choosing viands from an unfamiliar ménu, and sitting 
down at a table which involves no responsibility to any one con- 
cerned, beyond that of settling the reckoning when the meal is over. 
The expense is, of course, relatively larger than the cost of a meal in 
one’s own dining-room; but, on the other hand, it is much less than 
that of an outing to seaside or pineland, and again much less than 
that of a week’s illness with its attendant consequences. To a busi- 
ness or professional man, compelled to take frequent luncheons in 
restaurants, the latter present few charms, and he wonders why 
they please his stay at-home wife and daughters, as they do. But 
variety, novelty, the thing which is an innovation on the usual 
routine, must please, simply because monotony wearies and robs 
life of zest. The matron to whom catering has insensibly become 
a burden finds relief in a dinner which her husband may order, and 
concerning which, from its initial course to its final dessert, she has no thought nor care. 
Such a dinner, taken in a brilliantly lighted room, among groups of well-bred people, similarly 
occupied, has the air of a feast, and is a gay little episcde in a series of commonplace days. 
A great cosmopolitan town affords endless opportunities for choice in such experiments, from 
the most elegantly appointed and profusely decorated hostleries to queer little bohemian 
resorts where foreign cookery aud foreign service are in marked contrast with all to which 
one is accustomed at home. Swedish, Norwegian, Hungarian, Italian, French, Oriental, the 
list of foreign restaurants is long, and there is fun in prowling about and exploring, and, so to 
speak, foraging fur an ocrasional meal in strange quarters of the city. The most severely 
critical gentlewoman does not discover anything to outrage her ideas of propriety in these out- 
of-the-way places, when she chaperones there her merry party of young people, and the smil- 
ing and bowing proprietor waiting on Madame in person is a certificate of respectability, as he 
serves his little supper. In the foreign restaurant the eddity is in itself delightful, and the 
dishes have a flavor of remembered viands across the ocean. This sort of haphazard picnick- 
ing is within the reach of any well to-do householder, and tides a tired mistress of the man- 
sion over some of the spring reefs and shoals which lie menacingly between the end of March 
and the safe harbor of the summer. Outside of our larger towns, there are often within an 
hour’s drive of home, or in easy reach by a street-car or a steamboat, wayside inns famous for 
a specialty, for their cooking of terrapin, of fish, or of fowl, and these equally serve a purpose, 
not merely of festivity but of renewed health, when there comes upon woman or man the 
ianguid condition commonly called spring fever. 
Fd 

Of Mistress Gilpin, we are told succinctly, that ‘‘though on pleasure she was bent, she had 
a frugal mind,’’ and the statement recurs to us as descriptive of women in general whenever 
we attend a meeting of our club. Ours—for which of us does not belong to one, if not toa 
half-dozen? Far be it from us to depreciate the good times which women enjoy in their fort- 
nightly or monthly sessions, when their clubs convene; but it is an acknowledged fact that 
few ciubs are purely social or exist merely for purposes of recreation. The woman’s club has 
with some reason been styled a sort of post-graduate college for middle-aged ladies, and no 
one can read the club programmes of the period without giving credence to this claim. An 
immense amount of solid reading, uf sincere and not superticial study, must be bestowed upon 
the themes which enlist a club’s attention, themes which range through all history from 
Sennacherib to Oom Paul, and upon which thoughtful essays are written, provocative of 
frank and free discussion. The impression made upon the observer is that thrift, conscience, 
and essential retinement belong to womanhood as part of its equipment for duty, and that the 
full flower of these qualities is found in bloom in the feminine club. 

& 

One longs for the dawn of a day when in every small village and bustling city there shall 
be clubs of men and women, ideally successful because reciprocal and stimulating, each sex 
complementing the other, and each calling forth whatever is best and most desirable. The day 
is long past when sneers at the expense of women in organization were tolerated or admitted 
among sensible people. One hears nothing now of the neglected home, the children running 
wild, the husband with frayed shirt collars and cold comfort at dinner, because of wife and 
mother absent at a club, Domestic science, fostered by club women, has made homes more 
than ever luxurious, and the children of wide-awake, breezy, light-hearted mothers, who have 
something outside their own firesides to brighten their faculties, are children to be envied. 
Still, the twentieth century will probably bring into fashion the ideal club, and that will be 
composed of both sexes, with a single purpose and a progressive aim. 

















THE BALM OF SLEEP 


Home_r sings of the balm of sleep, and the poets since ‘lis day have exhausted their vocabu- 
lary in chanting its praises. It is doubiful whether poetic license, if given free rein, could 
exaggerate the value aud the virtues of this benign condition, by which we are made over 
anew and Gaily fortified to meet the brunt of the world’s battles. Few of us sleep enough. 
Society, perhaps necessarily, pushes ever further toward midnight the hours for beginning an 
evening of pleasure, and the returning feet of tired revellers inevitably ‘‘drum up the dawn.”’ 
When we stop to reflect that a majority of masculine revellers must, after a bath and a break- 
fast, following a possible two hours in bed, appear at their desks in the counting-room, or in 
court to try cases, or elsewhere to meet the stern demands of practical life, it is evident that 
the late hours of society impose an undue strain on their physical resources. Mind and body 
must be spurred to freshness, and this without the recreative processes of sleep, of all agencies 
at once the most despised in practice and the most honored in theory in our every-day order of 
things. Women in the same social stratum may usually obtain a long morning rest, to some 
extent a compensation for the lateness of the evening’s engagements, yet they find themselves 
verging on wrecked nerves and collapsed tempers after a season’s brilliant campaign. It lies 
with them, after all, to introduce and maintain a simpler mode of living, to push backward 
toward old-fashioned hours the dinner and the dance, and to insist on an earlier breaking off, 
so that youth may not impair its exuberant vitality nor maturity overdraw its lessened capital. 
Woman’s prerogative in matters of entertainment is to ordain and sway, and her behest in this 
realm is unquestionably obeyed. She has an ally, on the side of common-sense and health, in 
the increasing vogue of outdoor sports. An afternoon on the golf links, with its wholesome 
exercise, its stirring and quickening of the blood, and its hardening of the muscles, is a good 
preparation for the balm of sleep, and inclines most people to vote for pleasure by daylight 
rather than by prolonged and excessive amusement in the hours after midnight has tolled. 


A PLEA FOR THE SMALL BOY 


Every small boy should be brought up in the country, where he may at least taste the joys 
of a colt in the pasture, and where, day by day, he may have the chance to take upon himself 
some of the useful tasks denominated chores. A city lad has no chores; there are no bits of 
homely work for him to do at nightfall, or- before he goes to school in the morning; he does not 
run to the post-office, for the postman’s whistle announces the delivery of the mails four or 
five times a day, and there are letter-boxes on every street corner. -He catinot weed or live 
in.the garden, for what garden there 1s consists of a box in the window or a narrow strip of 
border in the backyard. If he plays-in the street, at shinny or ball, or any other immemorial 
game, he is very much in the way, and learns to beware of the sudden pouncing down upon 
him of a big policeman, who may confiscate the toy and gruffly put an end to his innocent 
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performances. Here and there, it is true, some slight provision for the boy’s needs has been 
made by way of a licensed playground; but this 1s not universal, and is indeed exceptional, 
the town, as a tule, taking little notice of its boys, except to order them out of its path. 

At home, the small boy is very apt to be snubbed by his elders to an unwarrantable extent. 
Having emerged from the picturesque era of early childlood into the callow state which suc- 
ceeds kilts and curls, his feet and hands are clumsy, he knocks things down or stumbles over 
them, and continual repression has frequently made him awkward and self-conscious. Seldom 
are his hands immaculate, and his trousers are subject to catastrophes from climbing fences 
and falling from his bicycle. His father addresses him as ‘‘Sir,’’ his older sister complains 
of his noisy entrances and exits, his mother, to make up for the undue rigor of the others, 
sometimes spoils him by excessive indulgence. Being a city lad, he has no room in which to 
grow and spread, and the way to the parks, where he might frolic and find space, is so encom- 
passed with perils in the shape of cable cars and other possibilities of accident, that he is often 
forbidden to seek them un- 
attended. The one thing the 
small boy loathes-is being at 
tended by a caretaker. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 








Blessings belong to the 
fortunate boy whose early 
years are passed on a farm, 
or, as the next best environ- 
ment, in a suburban village, 
where city improvements 
have not yet penetrated. 
A judicious mixture of work 
and play outsid. of school 
hours is a needful part 
of the training every lad 
should receive. Some task, 
even a small one being bet- 
ter than none, should daily 
be assigned to him, that he 
may learn to be responsible, 
The country boy brings home 
the cows, or sees that the 
chickens are safely housed 
for the night. The country 
boy keeps the lawn free from 
unsightly rubbish, or supplies 
the kitchen with kindling 
wood. He has plenty of 
time for play, though he 
does not play all the time. 

Every boy has, in the 
first place, whether he be 
town-bred or country-bred, 
a right to exist, and to stand 
on his own feet, Older peo- 
ple, his relatives or teachers, 
are as much bound to treat 
him with considetate polite- 
hess as to expect it from 
him. If he is asked to go 
on an errand, ;the request 
should be made with cour- 
tesy and his compliance with 
it acknowledged with thanks. 
He should be allowed and 
encouraged to share in the 
conversation of his family, 
though neither he, nor his 
parents for that matter, 
should rudely interrupt per- 
sons who are talking. Home 
rule is not military dictator- 
ship, nor is home a prison; 
the boy in the home should 
be a citizen entitled to free- 
dom and respect. 

Fd 

The small boy ought not 
to be made miserable by 
constant nagging, nor left 
like a pariah outside of so- 
ciety. As a member of the 
family, he should meet and 
assist in entertaining the 
family guests, and, from the 
age of twelve, he should be 
accustomed, whenever it is 
practicable, to act as an escort to his mother. We shall have gracious and well-mannered 
men when we cease to have rude and untrained boys, but we shall never train our boys by 
ourselves treating them rudely. 

A small boy should not be distressed by the enforced wearing of a style of dress which is 
unusual, or too juvenile, or so elaborate that it imposes its care upon him as an affair of dread 
and golicitude. Stout, serviceable clothes, well cut and strongly made, and stout shoes which 
will endure rough usage, are essential to a boy’s peace of mind. If mothers are wise they will 
have more anxiety about a boy’s companions and principles than about his clothing. 


THE HOSPITAL ROOM 


Amone the practical charities of the period the furnishing of a hospital room offers an 
opportunity to well-to-do women, or to groups of women in combination, who may wish to do 
something which will be of permanent rather than temporary use. It is, of course, open to 
any woman with a long purse to endow a bed in a children’s hospital or in a hospital for 
cripples. This costs a larger sum than many can afford to set aside at once. A‘woman may 
support a bed for one or more years, appropriating from her income the needed amount for the 
purpose. Or a room may be furnished with bedstead, springs, mattresses, pillows, sheets, 
towels, divan, small reading-table, easy-chairs, and whatever else is suggested by good taste, 
keeping in mind that the furniture must be of the best, and that an idea of harmony must be 
consistently carried out. As a memorial to a deceased friend or to the little child gone from 
the home, this practical kindness surpasses the most costly monument erected over a grave. 
It vies with that other beautiful and vivid expression of tender sentiment, a memorial window 
in a chureh, which, holding the eyes of worshippers, uplifts them to heaven, and gives them 


holy thoughts. a 
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Made of 
Ornamental Brick. 


? J 2 and up. 


Ours are charming. 
Our customers say so. 











They look the best, last the longest, and are not too 
expensive. Any capable brick-mason can set them up 
from our plans. When building or remodelling, send 
for Sketch Book of 59 designs in Colonial, Elizabethan, 
Empire, and other styles at prices from $12.00 up. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
332 Liberty Square, = = ~: Boston, Mass. | 
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Whole Family 


Never 
Loses 


Full- ee 
Fashioned 
Hosiery 


Sold Everywhere—25 cents a Pair 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 








43 FLOWERS.3O 
20 PWERS 23 Bulbs 
Most popular varieties, postpaid, 
pkt. Mary Semple Asters, 4colors, 
“ Alyssam, Little Gem. [mixed. 
“ Beautiful Hybrid Begonias. 
“ Bouquet Chrysanthemum. 
“ Umbrella Plant. 
“* Carnation Marguerite. 
“ Double Chinese Pink. 
“ Heliotrope, mixed. 
“ Forget-me-not Victoria. 
“ California Golden Bells. 
“ Petunia i i 
a | aoe Ds monde. 
oppy, New Shirley. 
“ Sunshine Pansy. + 
“ California Sweet Peas. 
“ Lovely Butterfly Flower. 
“ Giant Verbena, mixed. 
“ Diamond Flower. 
Washin, on, Wesming Palm. 
BULE orning Glory. 
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___Two grand new 
Canna Lilies, 
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BAKER'S 
REAKFAST: 


COCOA = 


“Known the world over. 

. « » Received the highest in- a 
ly dorsements from the medica] P 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper gy 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 

Hygienic Gazette. 


is 
Walter Baker & Co. tid. 
Tien;  OORCHESTER, MASS. 
i on Every Package Established 1780. C4 
BEES SRB eeees 
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|PIN REQUISITES 
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That it shall penetrate easily and 
smoothly. 

That it shall not bury its head in 
the cloth. 

That it shall not bend. 


The SOVRAN PIN 


MEETS THESE REQUIREMENTS 
FULLY, BECAUSE: 

It has a long, smooth, oval point. 

It has a large, deep, convex head, 
and is easily withdrawn. 

It is made of wire from a special 
formula, giving it great stiffness 
with the necessary flexibility. 

an ae sma 

FREE SAMPLE Send us 2c. to pay post- 

* age, and we will furnish 

a sample card of these pins, and ask that in the 


above requisites of a perfect pin they be compared 
with the pins you are now using. 


OAKVILLE COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. 





















‘Scarlet King” “Scarlet King” and Variegated; 
Canna Lily. 1double Tuberose; 2 Hybrid Gladi- 
us; ¥} anish Iris; | 

2 Tuberous clmb’g Wistaria; 10 lovely m’x’d Oxalis. 
NEW FLORAL GUIDE—124 pages, 





EE with every order. 


The Conard & Jones CO. Box29.West Grove, Pa. 








ich Patent LOWE 

SULLA Mee noes 
FOOT WEAR EVER MADE 

Proclaimed by thow 


sands of 
wearers to 


Combine 
Comfort 
and Grace 


not equaled in 
any other style, 
owing to the 
Panel 2 
Gore.”’ The high shoes 
—— as well as the Oxfords 

jalogue Fit either High or Low 
Instep perfectiy, at the same time yield and adjust them- 
selves to every action of the foot. They are made of the 
Choicest (all) Kid or with Fancy Vesting tops in Black or 
Tan, at the same prices, in all sizes, latest styles of toes 
and all widths from A—EE. 


McKay Sewed Lace Boots $3.25, Oxfords $2.25, 
Hand-Turned Lace Boots $3.50 Oxfords $2.50 
THE RICH SHOE CO. 
Dept. G. Milwaukee, Wis. 









Write for 


| Sent EXPRESS PRE- 
PAID UPON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE AND 25 CTs. 


























Har Rose wot 
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They yield to every line of grace, 
They blend to curves of beauty. | 


BRAIDED WIRE 
Bustles and Forms 


are the lightest—yet most durable, 

the most stylish—yet most comfortable, 
BRAIDED WIRE HAIR ROLLS can’t heat 
the head or harm the hair. Match any color. 


SOLD IN ALL STORES 


Always ask for ‘‘ Braided Wire.”* 

If you don’t find them, we will 
send, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Write for our Booklet, “ HIDDEN HELPS.” 
THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. Co. 
1116 Noble St,, * Philadelphia 


“A Beauty’” HOvAl, PEARL 


Gives a clear coun- 
tenance to young and old. It removes forever freckles, 
tan and liver spots. Positively cures pimples and black- 
heads. It will take ten years from the face of a sallow 
young woman, and gives a wrinkled pallid countenance 
the color and firmness of youth. A trial bottle mailed 
Sree to any address, H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn 
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proportion. 1400 
box and 


best by Test--74 YEARS, Largest 
annual sale, High quality—NoT 
high — Finest sorts. We BUD 
4 million Apple trees, whole-root 


D] 
graft 5 million—1- and 2-yr. Other Trees, Vines, etc., in 


43,000 acres Orchards. recr Boor free, We PAY FREIGHT 


k free, ask ne money till SAFE arrival,—guarantee SATISFACTION 


CASH each WEEK and want more Home and traveling salesmen 

We PAY Stark Market and Quality Kings PAY: K LOUISIANA, MO. 

Apple of Commerce, Black Ben Davis, Champion, Delicious, Dansville, N.Y. 
Senator, Stayman Winesap; Gold plum, Kieffer; Elberta.-Visit us 6RO2 Stark, Me., ete, 
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THAT SOUR 
SPOT 
IN DIGESTWE 


ORGANS 


TOUCHED 
By 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


1@2 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half 
price. Don’t buy before writing them for unpreja. 
diced adviceand prices. Exchanges. Immense stock 
for selection. Shipped fortrial. Guaranteed first-class. 
Dealers supplied. 52-page illustrated catalogue free- 




















CLEARING SALE 


new °99 model Bicycles 
600) carried over, must be sll.75 
" SACRIFICED AT ONCE. 
im SECOND HAND wheels, good as 
ead 50 oon — $3 to $10 
Saswell 1900 Modeis, 
Highest Grade GUARANTEED. $11 to $20 
WESHIP TO ANY ONEON APPROVAL 
and TRIAL BEFORE PAYMENT. One 
RIDER AGENT in each town can obtain 
FREE Use of sample wheel to ride and ex- 
hibit. Write for Art Catalogue, Bar- 
gain List and Our SPECIAL OFFER. 
Mead Cycle Co., Dept. 94L, CHICAGO. 





















AGENTS EARN Troe mona” 


SELLING TRANSPARENT HANOLE KNIVES. 


An article of every day use—every person a possible 
customer — best of materials and workmanship, 
Name, address and emblems of societies and trades, 
photos, etc., beneath handles. Many other advan- 
tages. Makes large and rapid sales. 


WE WANT AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
Good Commission Paid. 
Send 2c. stamp for terms and circulars. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, Canton, O. 























CROSBY’S 
GLOVES 


— known and worn everywhere. 


If you are interested in our great $3.00 black gauntlet 
fur gloves (mail prepaid); ladies’ Mocha kid gloves in any 
color; men’s Mocha and Reindeer gloves unlined and silk 
lined, in fact any kind of gloves or mittens; or if interested 
in black Galloway robes or any others; if you have raw fur 
skins to sell, skins to have tanned, taxidermy or rug work 
to have done write us and get our booklet ‘‘Glove Pointers,” 
or our booklet ““Moth-Proof” on coats and robes, or our 
custom tan folder. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE JOB LOT MAN OF CHICAGO 


He Sells Bankrupt Stocks and Manufacturers’ Remnants at Less than Cost of Production 


Peremptory Sacrifice Sale 


The Entire Manufactured Stock of the Most Extensive Man- 
ufacturer of Kitchen Furniture in the World Purchased by 
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top, 27x48 inches. 
net 
agreed to remove them within 60 days. 





me at 67 Cents on the Dollar. 


The Kitchen Cabinet shown above 
is the only practical and sensible arti- 
cle of its kind ever invented. It as- 
sembles within easy reach everything 
needful for cooking and baking. Two 
large, metal-bottom, mouse-proof bins; one Will hold 
50 Ibs. flour, the other is partitioned into two compart- 
ments, for cornmeal and graham or sugar, Two large 
drawers, one for spices, baking powder, etc., the other 
for knives, forks, spoons and rolling pins. Two large 
boards slide into frame—one for kneading and cutting 
bread, the other for meat. Legs and frame are hard 
wood, beautifully finished in golden antique; the top 
and boards are made of specially selected, close-grained poplar, so that they can easily be ke 
I have purchased at 67 cents on the dollar the entire stock of the manufacture 
These cabinets are now being held at the factory in Indiana awaiting my shipping instructious. 
I therefore propose to close out the lot at the sensationally low price of 




















pt clean, Size of 
rs of this cabi- 
I have 


$4.95 EACH 


on board cars at the factory. Prompt shipments guaranteed. : 
and will refund the purchase price of any found otherwise, upon its return to me within 30 days. 


1 warrant every Cabinet to be absolutely perfect, 
I will sell 


these cabinets to any one, anywhere, in any quantity—$4.95 for one, $49.50 for ten, $495.00 for one hundred, 


$4,950.00 for one thousand. 


They retailed at $8.00 to $10.00 each (according to locality) before the recent great 


advance in prices. These Cabinets are shipped with the lower section of the legs detached and packed in one of 
the drawers, thus securing a very low freight rate. To over 1500 points in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois these 
charges are enly 25 cents per cabinet. To points east, north and south the rate is a trifie lower than from Chi- 


cago; to western points it is a little more. 
$1 down, balance on delivery ; 


My price does not include freight charges. 
or, if you prefer to remit the entire amount in advance—which 


As to whether you would ’be safe in dealing with 


* is much the better plan—deduct 2 per cent. 
Terms: me on this basis, I refer to every Bank in Chicago. Address, simply, 
ELMER ELLSWORTH STEVENS, the Job Lot Man, Chicago. 








We received Ictters from 10,714 women who 
bought our Brace during the year 1899. A 
majority of these were women who had long 


considered 


verpetual suffering as_ their 


Jegacy, but they found in this simple, easy 


device a cures 


It brings rest, strength, comfort, ability to 
enjoy life. grace and freedom for all exercise. 
A priceless boon to the feeble woman; a 


benefit to all women. 


Worn with any dress, with or without 
corset, wholly external, adjustable to any 
figure, invaluable to the prospective mother. 

HAZEN, PA., Sept. 16, 1899. 

T had suffered three years from falling womb, backache, 
headache, bearing down pains, pain around the heart, 
constipation, irregular menstruation, constantleucorrhea, 
sleeplessness and extreme nervousness. I am now com- 
pletely cured, and the Brace did it. The womb has 
resumed its proper position and stays there. I gained 13 
pounds in six weeks. Ihave nottaken adrop of medicine 


since I began to wear the Brace. 


MRS. J. M. RAUGHT. 


Write for our free trial offer, prices and illustrated 
book, all mailed free, in plain, sealed envelope. 
THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO. , Box 540, Salina, Kansas, 


SIMPLE IN CONSTNUCTION-COMFORTAGLE ADJUSTABLE TO 











THE HERO OF MAFEKING 


COLONEL BADEN-POWELL, who, at the out- 
break of the Transvaal war, asked to be placed 
in ‘fa warm corner,’’ has now held his “‘little 
corner’ long enough to break all British siege 
records, including that of Lucknow. The place 
he has held so long, by the way, is pronounced 
Mahf’king, not Mafe-king. In regard to the 
colonel himself, Dr. Haig Brown, his former 
headmaster at. Charter House, has this to say: 
“T notice that the name is invariably mispro- 
nounced,’’ said the doctor. ‘The ‘a’ in Baden 
is generally given the sound ‘ah,’ but it should 
have the usual sound of ‘a,’ as in ‘Bathing 
Towel,’ which was his nickname among the 
boys at school. The boy was essentially the 
father of the maa; he was very active, lively, 
full of fun and amusement, and exceedingly 
popular with his schoolfellows.”’ 

The colonel’s father was the late Professor 
Baden-Powell, and he is descended on his 
mother’s side from a family which achieved 
distinction in the naval service. He was edu- 
cated at Charter House, and at the age of nine- 
teen he joined the 13th Hussars, serving as 
adjutant with his regiment in India, Afghanis- 
tan, and South Africa. Thus he made the ac- 
quaintance of the Cape very early in lis career, 
an acquaintance to be resumed on more than 
one memorable occasion afterward. He was 
despatched to Capd Town again in 1887 as 
assistant military secretary to Geveral Sir 
Henry Smith. He held this appointment for 
two years, and during that period he served in 
the Zululand operations, and came in for men- 
tion in the despatehes—always an honor, but 
even more so in those days than now. 

Then he was appointed Military Secretary to 
the Governor of Malta, who, though he had 
no power to do so, gave him the local aud tem- 
porary rank of major. H.R.H. the Duke of 


Cambridge was Commander-in-Chief at the | 


time, and by his command Baden-Powell had 
lo substitute two stars for the one crown on 
his shoulder-ecords. His next step made him 


the youngest colonel in the British army. 





MOMENTARY DISTINCTION 
I never 


**GOOD-MORNING, my little dear. 
Which of 


can tell you and your sister apart. 
the twins are you?”’ 
And the little one made answer: ‘I’m the 


one what’s out walkin’.”’ 


GAVE AWAY HIS BIRTHRIGHT 


HERE is a charming tale told of the late Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. He was visiting a friend 
in California, and speedily became a great con- 
fidant of his host’s little daughter. One day 
the subject of birthdays was being discussed, 
and then the young lady bewailed her hard 
fate. She had been born on the29th day of 
February, and, therefore, had enjoyed only two 
birthdays in all her eleven years. The kind- 
hearted writer sympathized with her. He 
meditated a few minutes, then went to the 
writing desk and drew up the following docu- 
ment: 

I, Robert Louis Stevenson, in a sound state 
of mind and body, having arrived at an age 
when I no longer have any use for birthdays, 
do give and bequeath my birthday, on the 13th 
of November, to Miss Adelaide Ide, to be hers 
from this year as long as she wishes tt. 

Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 


UNCONSCIOUS CONTEMPT OF 
COURT 


In A CASE of criminal hbel that was heard 
not long ago a lady had gone into the witness 
box on behalf of the plaintiff, whose counsel 
was examining her. 

‘*‘Now, madam,”’ the lawyer began, ‘please 
repeat the slanderous statements made by the 
defendant on this occasion, just as you heard 
them.” 

“Oh, they are unfit for any respectable per- 
son to hear!’’ was the emphatic answer. 

‘“*Then,’’ said the examiner, coaxingly, ‘‘sup- 
pose you just whisper them to the judge.’’ 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH KANSAS? 


An EASTERNER travelling through Kansas 
recently heard a great many tall corn stories, 
and thought he would tell some of them ina 
letter home. This was how he did it: 

‘**Most of the streets are paved, the grains of 
corn being used for cobblestones, while the cobs 
are hollowed out and used for sewer pipe. The 
husk when taken off whole and stood on end 
makes a nice tent for the children to play in. 
It, sounds queer to hear the feed man tell the 
driver to take a dozen grains of horse feed over 
to Jackson’s livery stable. If it were not for 
soft, deep soil here I don’t see how they ever 
would harvest the corn, as the stalks would 
grow up in the air as high as a Methodist 
church steeple. However, when the ears get 
too heavy their weight presses the stalk down 
in the ground on an average of ninety-two feet; 
this brings the ear near enough to the ground 
to be chopped off, with an axe.”’ 


TWO HEARTS AT ONE 


Brown: ‘‘I’m glad I met your wife at last. 
She seemed to take a fancy to me.” 
Jones: ‘**Yes? I wish you’d met her sooner.”’ 
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ISHAVING 
STICK 


SOLD EVERYWHERE - BY MAIL 25¢ 


1f YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY You 

THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO. 
SCLASTONBURY CONN 

LONDON ~PARIS ~ ORESDEN ~SYDNEY 
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» Make Your Ove Shirt Waists ‘ 
Buy your Exclusive Patterns in a 

) Madras and Cheviot Fabrics. 

» PARKER A. JENKS, Haberdasher, 

q Cor. Randolph and Dearborn St., Chicago. ; 

» Send 8 cents in stamps-for our line of samples. , 

« References: Bradstreet or Dun. ; 


PS 













Won, “tng 
OF 1%, 


PRICES on every 


REDUCED known 
Musical Instrument, Don’t buy until you 
send for new 12%pp. “at. B. MAILED FREE. 
TheR.WurlitzerCo. 163 €. 4thSt., Cin’ti,O. 


















YOUR LEG 


ives yousome trouble? Veins Varicose 
or en. ed) Pain, Soreness, Swell- 
ing, etc. Our Patent Seamless Heel 


4 overcome all this 
astic promptly. We make 
them to your measure 
Hy any length desired, for 
0c Ings any part of leg and ship 
direct from our factory 
to you at factory prices. 

nd for descriptive catalogue,directions 

for self measuring, prices, etc. 

CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 

7a Munroe Street, Lynn,. Mass. 


ENNEN'S 22 
pT CLeET 














N d all 

lictions of the skin. 
“*A little higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
A reason for it.’” Kemovesall odor of per- 

wpe Delightful after Shavin; 

Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen 

the original. ) Sample free. Gennarp Mennen Co., Ne N 





Gov't stamp. $3.60 for 4 full quarts.. Express 


4 Bottles “P. M. O'Bryan” Rye er Bourbon 
TRY Whiskey. Its Purity and Age guaranteed by 
paid, O'Bryan Bros., 335 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky, 








OPPORTUNITY for man capable managing reliable busi- 
ness, high order. Straight proposition. Address Francis 


Cherryomes Supply Co., Department S,Grand Rapids,Mich. 
SHOESIAKER’S 


Sous Poultry 


and Almanac for 1900, two colors, 160 pages, 

110 illustrat s of Fowls, I bat Brooders, 
Poultry Houses, etc. How to raise Chickens suc- 
cessfully, their care, diseases and remedies. Dia- 
grams with full descriptions of Poultry houses. 
All about Incubators, Brooders and thoroughbred 
Fowls, with lowest prices. Price only 15 cents. 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 841, FREEPORT, ILL. 






























WANTED AGENTS in every county to sell “ Family 
M 
Agents’ outfit and a 25-cent sample by mail for 10 cents in 
# General Agents to Appoint 
Ideal employment for men and women of good ad- 
brilliant lines. Local agents and local field managers also 
IRRITATED THROATS. 


emorials’’; good profits and steady work. Ad- 
dress, Campbell & Co.,517 Plum St., Elgin, Il. 
The only Pipe made that cannot be told from a cigar. 
Holds a large pipe-full of tobacco and lasts for years. 
stamps. New England Pipe Co., Dept. 39, Stamford, Conn, 
J 00 YEARLY SALARY. 

——* Some to Travel, 
others for Local Work. 
dress. Our General Agents do no canvassing, but act only 
as employers, making work dignified and agreeable. New 
wanted. Steady positions. Big pay. Experience unnec- 
essary. Address BUTLER, AIGER & CO., New Haven, Conn. 

w y 3 e Bronchial 

Troches 
the popular cure for 
Fac-Simile on every 
Signature of 5 7 
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MARCH 31 1900 


The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “ BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped 


WH on every loop 









Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sample pair, Silk 50¢, 
= ‘otton 25c. 
a Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass. A, 



















RSS~ EVERY PAIR WARRANTED“@@ 


It Would Look. Better! 













More homelike, if your lawn were nea! fenced. This 
HARTMAN STEEL ROD LAWN FENCE 
with gteel posts is most durable, handsome and 
cheap. Look into the matter. Illustrated catalogue free. 
HARTMAN M’F’G. CO.. BOX99 ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


Or Room 59, 309 Broadway, New York City. 











A DAINTY 
TOILET 
NECESSITY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
In 5} ¢ PACKAGES ONLY. 














Sample 12 for 36c. of our genuine 


HAVANA Cuban Island Havana filler cigars, full 
e size. =. airect, save half. Porto Rico 
S. Mfg. Co., Warehouses, Hanover, Pa, 








One Reason Is 


Advertisement writers earn big salaries— 
there's a constant demand. arn this 
rofitable business easily and quickly 

BY MAIL. Personal instruction 







502 Medinah emple, Chicago. 

















MAN’S SUIT MADE FROM 5 
) PARKERS BEST BLUE s 
SERGE CHEVIOT famous for its per- 
fect weaveand rich dark blue color. Its 
fine all wool, medium weight, and will 
positively not fade. Guaranteed equal to 
thers $10.00 suits. 


EXPERT TAILORS wil! make, the 


latest 
sack style, to fit perfect, line it with fine 
super gloss farmer satin, and stiffen 
itso it willalways retain its perfectshape 
and sew with pure we and linen thread. 
us and 
SEND THIS ADV. tousand 
the blue serge cl 
book containing 50 
es of other made to order suits 
to 820.00. We make all grades 
and styles of suits to order in our own mam- 
moth tailor shops and sell to consumers at 
lowest wholesale factory Ewest ved ay. 
U we give suits away 
MEN’S SUITS FREE re sive sults own 
are earning one, in 
addition you can © $2.50 to $5.00 a 
day while earning suit. 
it. You can too. SEND ON. 
STAMP to help pay mailing c 
complete outfit with which you can easily carn 
a suit and make big wages. Write § 
THE LOUIS N. VEHON ©O., 
155 W. Jackaon St., Chieago, Il. 


THIS BICYCLE, $—? 


- For a lower price than an 
U1) verti 























\j/ could not get elsewhere. A 
free trial our 
C A NCE IS CURABLE 
No Knife, Plaster or Pain. 
and a special PRESENT to every 
Correes, Spices, Extracts, BAKING 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Full particulars free. 


ouse dare ise. Suc 
v 
Out this 
Write for Free Book of 
Dept. 9, Mason Medical Co., 121 W. 424 St., New York. 
customer, and freight paid. No 
Coliier’s. GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


<<—*}a bicycle bargain as you 
a - received proposition. 
mail to? SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 
HOME TREATMENT, 
7 
Per Cent Commission 
trouble getting orders for our Teas, 
Powper, &c. 
P. O, Box 28. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York 
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COST OF THE BOER WAR 


THE FOLLOWING statement of an official of 
the Exchequer shows that the cost of the pend- 
ing war in South Africa will not only eclipse 
the expenditures for the Crimean war, but will 
probably make it the costliest of all Victorian 
wars: 

Taking the estimate of £60,000,000 as well 
within the limits of probability, we find that 
for a period of nine months this war will cost 
us at the rate of over £152 a minute or £9,132 
an hour, night and day. Thus, for the pur- 
poses of our South African war alone we are 
spending at the rate of considerably over a mil- 
lion and a half pounds sterling every week, in 
addition to our normal expenditure of over 
£47,000,000 a year in maintaining our army 
and fleet, and a further £25,000,000 a year in 
discharge of liabilities for wars in the past. 

Ve thus find ourselves in the strange posi- 
tion of spending on war alone the stupendous 
sum of £152,000,000 a year, or something like 
£40,000,000 more than our total national rev- 
enue for the year. 


HIS LONG-DISTANCE RECORD 


Bacon: ‘‘Some people carry a joke too far.”’ 

Egbert: ‘‘Yes. Penman carried one to four- 
teen different newspaper offices, I understand, 
and didn’t sell it even then.”’ 


JAPANESE COURTESY 


“THERE was a little incident happened while 
we were in Japan,’’ says an army officer re- 
cently returned from the Philippines, ‘“‘that 
showed the magnanimity of those people. A 
United States soldier was out riding a bicycle, 
and he was coasting down hill, when he ran 
overaman. They promptly arrested him, and 
he was taken before a magistrate. We all went 
| up from the transport to see how things weut 
with him. The magistrate heard the case, and 
fined him five dollars for running ‘over a blind 
man. ‘What!’ said the soldier, ‘was the man 
blind? Here, give him twenty dollars,’ and he 
pulled out a twenty-dollar gold piece and 
handed it over to the magistrate. And what 








that they remitted the whole fine, or would 
have done so, only the. soldier would not take 
it back, but insisted on its being given to the 
blind man, and then they gave him a diploma, 
setting forth what he had done.”’ 


FRENCH JUSTICE 


POLICE PREFECT: ‘*There really isn’t any 
evidence against him.”’ 

Procureur Géneral: ‘‘Why did you arrest 
him?”’ 

Prefect: ‘*Well—er—there isn’t any evidence 
against anybody else.”’ 


RUSKIN’S LITERARY EARNINGS 


Not MANY authors have had a larger in- 
come from their books. For the past thirteen 
years his copyrights brought him an average 
of £4,000 a year. They must continue a valu- 
able property, though the earlier writings will 
soon be released from copyright. A careful 
estimate shows that Ruskin’s best selling book 
has been ‘Sesame and Lilies.’’ After it 
would come ‘‘A Crown of Wild Olive,’’ *‘The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture,’? and ‘*Unto 
This Last." 


DIES HARD 


‘*T ASKED the young woman in front of me 


stage.”’ 
‘**Did she do it?”’ 


she couldn’t see the stage herself. ’’ 


A FIGHTER OF QUAKER STOCK 


THE DEATH of General Sir William Penn 


action at Glencoe removes a lineal descendant 
of the founder of Pennsylvania. His grand- 
mother was one Agnes Penn, who, upon her 
memorial tablet in Botus Fleming Church, 
Cornwall, is declared to have been a ‘‘lineal 
descendant of the excellent William Penn, and 
inherited many of his pious and amiable quali- 
ties.’? His modesty, indicated in the cog- 
nomen ‘Quiet Symons,’’ and his power of 
organization suggest some points of likeness 
to his famous ancestor. 


CARTE BLANCHE 
SHE: ‘‘What did pa say?”’ 
He: ‘‘I preferred to ask him by telephone. 


He said, ‘I don’t know who you are, but it’s 
all right.’ ”’ 


THE RECORDER’S EYES 
RECORDER Gorr is rarely of a testy temper, 


Recently in an argument before him, counsel 
were using a map for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, One of them was dilating upon it when 
the Recorder asked him what the map was. 
‘‘Why, your honor, it is a bird’s view of the 
land in question,’ answered the counsel. 

‘*Well,”’ said the judge, “I wish you would 
bring it a little nearer—I haven’t got a bird’s 
| eye.” ¥ 





do you think they did? They were so pleased | 


to remove her big hat so that I could see the | 


*‘No; she said if she held her hat in her lap | 


Symons from the wound received in the fierce | 


but on occasions he can be stinging enough. | 












é< Reversible 


INENE” 


Collars & Cuffs 


Stylish, convenien 
economical; made o Ny self for a better position without loss of 
fine cloth, and finished -Apresent salary. 


in pre starch on | Change Your Occupation. 


Find 
Your Level. 


Are you wasting your time in a 
lowly position when you should 
occupy a higher one? If you are tied 

to uncongenial work you cau fit your- 











Thorough courses in Mechanical or 
— A Architectural Draughtin 
alike, A Electrical, Mechanical,Ste 
Turn 4 or Civil ngineering, ete., 
down by mall, Write for circular, 
col- Z The International 
lars hoo! Z 
are Gh 
rever4 — 
sible Z 
and Z 
give double g 
els: wanahd: saad service. _— 
No Laundry Work. Do You Want a Buggy ? 
When soiled discard. Ten collars or five If you have any use for a fine open or top buggy, 


pairs of cuffs, 25c. By mail,30c. Send 6c. 
in stamps for sample collar or pair of cuffs. 
Name size and style. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.,Dept.16, BOSTON 


DANTE TASSO 


am B 
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The Nw Buckeye Folding Bath Cabinet 


In presenting the Buckeye Folding Bath Cabinet to our patrons we offer the most complete and 
perfect bath cabinet made. We were the first to place upon the market a_first-class bath cabinet at a 

opular price, and the testimony of many thousands of purchasers warrants us in claiming for our 
Bath cabinet the highest standard of excellence. The Buckeye Folding Bath Cabinet 1s manufact- 
ured at our own factory under personal supervision. Owing to its peculiar construction it 1s the 
most economical and the quickest to heat. 
The cabinet is supplied with a door and an 
opening for the arm has been added, con- 
venient for the bather in removing perspira- 
tion from the face or otherwise adding to the 
comfort of the occupant. The cabinet is 
elongated in shape which gives comfort and 
ease to the timbs. The galvanized steel 
frame supports the Cabinet in such a manner 
as to prevent contact with the body at any 
point. It is absolutely germ proot and needs 
no care further than placing it behind a door 
when not in use. 


Opens the Pores 


This 1s the secret of the wonderful curative 
power of the Buckeye Folding Bath 


surrey, phaeton or spring wagon at the lowest 
price ever heard of, a price that will surprise 
you, privilege of free trial and payable after 
received, write to Sears, Roesuck & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and they will mail you their very latest and 
extremely interesting vehicle ofter and special 
catalogue. 
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READY FOR USE, 
Cabinet. Your physician will tell you that there is nothing so effectual 


, 





as a good ‘‘sweat”’ or vapor bath to dispel the impurities, symptoms 
of fever or break upa hard cold. Properly taken, every pore is opened 
and the medicated vapors are naturally absorbed, toning and strength- 
ening the entire system in a marvelous manner. The Cabinet is effectual in cases of chronic 
Rheumatism or Gout. It frees the blood from all impurities, quiets the nerves and gives to 
the body perfect cleanliness and a vigor and freshness that can be had in no other way. All 
the luxury and beneficial effects of Turkish, Vapor and Medicated Baths may be had at home at a 
trifling cost. We are so confident that you will be entirely pleased with the Buckeye Bath Cabinet 
that we will sell it on approval, to be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. Price $5.00, in- 
cluding Alcohol Safety Stove and Receipts for all kinds of medicated baths. Ladies should have 
our Complexion Steamer, used in conjunction with the Cabinet, in which the face is given the 
same vapor treatment as the body. The only harmless and sure method of drawing away all im- 
purities, leaving the skin clear and soft as velvet. It is the only safe cure for Pimples, Blotches, and 
other disfiguring sores and blemishes. Invaluable for the successful treatment of Catarrh and 
Asthma. Price $1.00 extra, AGENTS AND SALESMEN.—We want agents and salesmen to represent 
us in every section and we ofter money-making terms to active men and women. FREE—Descrip- 
ie Booklet and Testimonials to all who write. NOTICE—We have no connection with any other 

rm. 


MOLLENKOPP & [icCREERY, 


2 x 


IN USE. 





Address 


916 DORR STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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BAUSCHER S Stock Wins| (CUT THIS OUT.) 

in the hands of his customer and takes This microbe 
every prize in sight. Never fails. We lead — causes Dan- 
in quality and lowest prices. Largest pure - druff—then 
bred poultry farm in the Northwest. New Baldness. 
mammoth poultry book and catalogue ex- s = 
plainsall. Worth $25, but sent for 15c. It’s worth $5, 
y JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., Box 32, FREEPORT, ILL. Send it with a 

few Dandruff scales and ‘7 


three fallen hairs for 
WEEKLY py iweg omer FREE wicroscopic examina- 


tion, and FREE diagnosis of 
your case, and FREE booklet 

on the hair and scaip, by Prof 
Austin, 20 years’ practice in Skin and Scalp Diseases. 
and FREE postage paid bottle of AUSTIN’S AN- 
TISEPTIC DANDRUFF DESTROYER AND 
NEW HAIR GROWER. Send lec. to cover post 
age, etc, Address. Prof. J. H. AUSTIN, Dep. 

E . Minneapolis, Minn. 


Locomotor Ataxia con- 
quered at last. Doctors 
puzzied, Specialists 


of patients thought incurable, by 
‘i Write 















Caw? 













2 $12.50 first 
. Carrie Williams, clerk, $144in 
Mrs. Hitchcox, $222 ‘ides 
housekeeping. Lida Kennedy, 
$84.00 while wgaching. 
LET US STAR tr OU—Ko 
experience n . Ouragen 
made over $47,000.00 last | 





j 5 month supplying the enormous 
a demand for our famous Quaker 
f 4 Bath Cabinet, and appointing 
Saeed | agents. Mabey coer re Every- 

bedy buys—business men, families and icians. No amazed at recover 
seheme, fraud or fake methods. WHITE TODAY Dr. Chase’s Blood and Nerve Food. 
for Our Proposition, New Plan, ote. FREE. Address, | me about your case. Advice and proof of cures Free, 
World Mfg. Co., 4¢ World B’ld’g, Cincinnati, O- | DR. CHASE, 224.N. 10th St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“Schweyer’’ is guarantee of the best—none so delicious—money can hardly buy its equal. 


WHISKEY 


ea 

Ag [ FULL 
We are the only Distillers in America shipping Pennsylvania Pure 
- Rye to consumers direct. Bear this in mind. : 


Whiskey bearing the name 
Goods shipped 
in plain pack- 
age without 
marks to in- 
dicate contents, 
and if not 
perfectly 
satisfactory 
send them 
back at our 
















expense and Js 

p= Wate Schweyer’s Pure 8 Year Old $ 60 
Som = 4 PENNSYLVANIA RYE 

| aixi4 The prime old whiskey prescribed for medicinal Express 
| Sa and general use. Prepaid 


The famous Pennsylvania Rye, for 27 years double 
copper distilled and aged in wood under personal direc 
tion of Mr. John Skwever himself. Never less than 
8 years old, most of it 10 and 12 years old when first 
bottled. Sold direct to the consumer from our dis- 
tillery at the low price of $3.60 for four full quarts that 
cannot be bought elsewhere for less than $6.00. 


j a mA Wie a We also offer or SEVEN YEAR OLD 
» CABINET PENNSYLVANIA RYE at $300 


$3.00 for four full quarts. This 1s the finest 7 year old rye 
ever drank and cannot be duplicated for less than $5.00. 

Express 
Prepaid 


LAPP 








We save you 
all middlemen’s 
) profits and guar- 
oa See JOHN SCHWEYER & CO., DISTILLERS 
) arr w ae i hd Address all orders to Warehouse AW 609, 611, 613 W. 12th St., CHICAGO, 
without adulter- Orders for Ariz., Col., Cal., Idaho, Mont., New Mex., Nev., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., @ 

ation. | must call for 20 quarts freight prepaid, or write for particulars before remitting. ‘ 

PRARSP LARARA RARADROA A AA ~ nS 


The Improved Elastic Truss is the only 

| truss in existence that is worn with ab 
solute comfort night and day, and it re 

ee tains the rupture under the hardest ex 


ercise or severest strain, and will effect 
a permanent and speedy cure. Book on Rupture FREE. IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS COMPANY, 
768 Broadway, New York. Our trusses are not sold by agents or druggists. (Established 18 years.) 


We refer to any Commercial Agency, Bank or Express Company 
in United States. 














BANNER 
GAS LAMP 


Guaranteed. 
Self-Operating. 
Regulates its own 
flame on all roads. 
Requires no attention 
after lighting. 
Carbide chamber can- 
not be overloaded. 











We makea 

enerator 
or carriage 
lamps also, 


Send for booklet. 


When not kept by dealers, will $ 
send, charges paid, on receipt of 2.50 





The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Factories, Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


























Dunlop Pneumatic Tires 
see, | | for Bicycles 


for Carriages 
for Automobiles 


The American Dunlop Tire Co 








Gentlemen need not apply. 

12 PER WEEK sure 

| 8 or regular work; spare 

time in proportion. Pleasant employment at home for 
intelligent, energetic ladies. Reasnanent Position. 
per year and expenses guaranteed for 

onest work.Unusual opportunity for ladies. Address 
Reliable Manufacturers, Box 458, Philada., Pa. 


Beauty Secret 





Remarkable Discovery Whereby Every Lady 
May Now Attain the Perfect 
Bloom of Youth. 


A Free Trial Package Sent by Mail Prepaid 
and Sealed in Plain Wrapper 
to All Who Send Name 
and Address. 


It has remained for a Cincinnati woman to dis- 
cover the secret of a perfect skin. She has at 
last found the key to feminine beauty. All the 
sighs and heartaches over a poor appearance may 
now be banished, for it is within the means of every 
lady, young or middle aged, to have the clearest 
and most refined complexion so dear to a woman’s 





MRS. BERT KILEY, 


heart. And what is still more pleasing and con- 
vincing, Mme. M. Ribault, who discovered this 
great secret, sends free to every woman who 
writes a sufficient quantity of the beautifier to show 
her how easy it is to attain beauty when you know 
the simple truth and the right remedies Mrs. 
Bert Kiley, 103 Ward Ave., Bellevue, Ky., obtained 
a free trial of Mme. Ribault, and this is what she 
says of it:—‘I am perfectly delighted with the result. 
My complexion from the time I was a little girl was 
always a source of vexation and as I grew in years 
those horrid pimples, blackheads and other blemishes 
got worse and worse. When I became a young lady 
in long dresses, began to think of beaux and parties 
there was many a bitter disappointment for me, all 
because of my horrid, freckled and unsightly skin. 
The past few years have seen wonderful changes 
and all on account of Mme. Ribault’s complexion 
beautifier.. I have a beautiful home and my husband 
never fails to remark about my clear and charming 
complexion. Every lady ought to send at once and 
get a free trial.” 

It is not a face powder, cream, cosmetic or bleach, 
contains no oil, grease, paste, chemicals or poisons of 
~ kind and is absolutely pure. 

Write to Mme. M. Ribault, 344 Elsa Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and she will mail free, prepaid, in 
a plain sealed wrapper a free package of her wonder- 
ful beautitiers and you will always bless the day you 
wrote. Do not fail to write to-day. 
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Our reputation insures 
your satisfaction. 



















BEVEL-GEAR 


Chainless 
Bicycles. 


are a prudent purchase. 


Why experiment with 
wheels of lesser reputation? 
It is simply a question of 
knowing what you get, or 
guessing at it. 

Prices, $75 and $60. 
Columbia, Hartford, Stormer 
and Pennant Chain Wheels, 

$50, 35130, 25. 
Columbia Coaster Brake on chain- 
less or chain models, $5.00. 
See Columbia and Stormer catalogues. 








NT. 











2 Ry 
VERY Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Clipper 
Bicycle that is sold 
adds to the popularity 
of bicycle - riding. 
1900 Chainless Wheels, 
$60, 


Chain Roadster, $40. 
Racer, $50. 
Let us send you the Clipper 


Catalogue. v 





AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
SALES DEPT., 


N. ¥. Office, 989-945 Eighth Ave. 
'y. Y. CITY. J 











Uf it isn’t 

an Eastman, 
it isn’t 

a Kodak. 











Folding 
Pocket 
Kodaks have 
achromatic 
lenses, automatic 
shutters, are made of 
aluminum and load in 
daylight. $10.00 to 
$17.50. 

Eastman Kodak Co, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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ANY of the first wheels made 

in the great Rambler factories, 
twenty-one years ago, were ridden by 
boys whose whole families to-day ride 





‘*Notice the extra reinforced frames”’ 


i VERY Rambler purchased makes 
a Rambler enthusiast, because 














How to secure latest 
style Silk Waist for 


Silk 


25 cents. 
P Address 
aists National Silk 
Waist Co., 


Watertown, N. Y. 


Cleveland Bicycles 


This name-plate 
stands 
for excellence. 
It is the synonym 














—you must use 
the superlative in 
tibing 


the Cleveland. 
The Cleveland Bevel 
Gear i 


Chain! 

is a neat, trim, compact wheel 
—just the bicycle for women 
who admire grace, beauty 
cleanliness, 
Bevel Gear Chainless, $75 

1900 Chain Models, $40—$50 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 

LOZIER SALES DEPARTMENT 
Cleveland, O. Eastern Office, 337 Broadway, N.Y. 


























Boys’ Paper Free If you will send names of five 


boy friends over 12 years of age 
we will send you the Star for three months free. Greatest 





boys’ paper published. Address with stamp, 
THE STAR, Dept. 33, OAK PARK, ILLS. 


(Cover drawn back showing Air Sack and method of inflation) 
For CAMP, YACHT, HOSPITAL and HOME. 
Also AIR CUSHIONS adapted for all uses. 
Send for Catalogue. 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., Providence, R. I. 


LOS ANGELES RUBBER ©0., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Sole selling agents for California, Washington, Oregon, 
evada and Arizona. 

















ARE YOU SHORT? 
Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 
“Worn inside the shoe,” 

Increase Height, 
me m Arch the Instep, 

7  —— Make Better Fit- 

ceetlmmssinte . =————— ting Shoes, Re- 

move Jar in Walking. fIndorsed by physicians. Simply 
placed in the heel, felt down. Don’t require larger shoes.1-2 
in., 25c.; 3-4 in., 35c.; 1 in., 50c. per pair. At shoe and dep’t 
stores. READ Send name, size shoe, height desired, 
* and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 

Gilbert Mfg. Co., No. 25 ElmSt., Rochester, N.Y. 


$9 50 re Ben ae 
—~man taking orders and appointin 
Dept. N, 


agents for the most reliable portrait 
SEWING MACHINE $/32 


concern in the U.S. Address 
1970 Park Ave., New York City. 
A fine @40 High Arm 5&- 
Drawer Machine at @18.95 






















advance — guaranteed 20 
years—wmade with Piano Polished 
Solid Oak Cabinet, beautiful Bent Cover, 
the best High Arm Head made, has 
every known improvement; guaranteed 
the equal ofany $40 maehine. 600 
will be sold at $13.95 as an adv. When. 
they are gone the price goes up. Don't = = 

buy before you see our Big Free Catalogue in which we de- 
scribe and illustrate this machine and many others. Write today. 
THE LOUIS N. VEHON CO. 157 W. Jackson St. CHICAGO, ILL 








HE EASTER NUMBER OF 

Collier’s, to be issued under date 

of April 1 4th, will comprise 36 pages of 

letter-press and illustrations, with cover 
in color by C. W. Turner. 





Ramblers could not be improved up- 
on, tliey last. 


There is no wheel more “up-to-date,” 
no better wheel made, at any price. 


Price $40 


Rambler agencies everywhere. Ask for 


booklet “Just oF AGE." 


American Bicycle Co. 


Gormully & Jeffery Sales Dept. 


Cuicaco 














Free to the 
Kuptured 


Dr. W. S. Rice, the Weli-Known Authority, 
Sends a Trial of His Famous 
Method Free to All. 

Out of the chaos of old-time failure comes a new 


and startling cure for rupture. Dr. W. S. Rice, 529 
N. Main St., Adams, N. Y., has invented a method 








MR. CHAS. LANGE. 


that cures without pain, danger, operation or an 
hour’s loss of time from the day’s work. To avoid 
all questions of doubt he sends free to every sufferer 
a free trial of his method and there can be no 
earthly reason why anyone, rich or poor, should 
not avail themselves of this generous offer. As 
an instance of this remarkable method, the cure of 
Charles Lange, Morrison, Ills., is a welcome piece 
of intelligence. 

Mr. Lange is a well preserved old gentleman, 
72 years of age, and for eighteen years had a bad 
double rupture, which no treatment could cope 
with. After a short use of the Rice method the 
left, rupture healed entirely and the right was almost 
closed. in a few weeks. To-day he is as sound 
as a dollar, wears no truss or other support and 
his cure is only one of hundreds of similar cases 
reported by those who use the Rice method. Send 
for this free trial. Don’t be backward. It will 
surprise you. with its. wonderful power to heal. 
And if you know of other ruptured people ask them 
to write or write for them. Do not fail to write at 
once; do so to-day. 


SEND TEN CENTS 


for 36 pages of the loveliest vocal and instrumental music 
ever published (pages full sheet music size); including 6 
Large Half-Tone Portraits of the most beautiful actresses. 
Elegant paper, 72 pages and 12 portraits, 20c. 

N. Y. MUSICAL ECHO CO., SAVANNAH, GA. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES H. HARE 


SCORING A GOAL 





SPORTS OF THE AMATEUR 
ON FIELD AND WATER 


“* Who misses or who wins the prize, 
Go lose or conquer as you can: 
But if you fail or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman!” 4 











NOTE.—The scope of the department edited by Mr. Walter 
Camp will, in our Easter issue, dated April 14, be extended 
so as to include, in addition to technical comment upon and 
accurate record of Amateur Sports strictly so-called, every- 
thing that in a broader sense can appeal to the American 
sportsman. 

Under the heading of ‘‘Sport, Travel and Adventure,’’ will 
be presented a varied and attractive programme of special 
articles embracing every form of outdoor recreation and 
adventure. The change will bring Mr. Camp’s Department, 
pervaded as it is by his manly and genial personality, into 
closer touch with such of our readers as may have found 
themselves wnable to appreciate all the technical intricacies of 
modern college sport. Some of the articles promised in the 
immediate future are— 


On A BicycLe THRouGH Coast RANGE AND SIERRAS. 
With CoMpPASS AND BLANKET IN THE Coast RANGE. 
DELVING IN THE BiG BONE BeEps oF Wyomina. 

Tue Best QuaiL DoG IN CLintoNn County. 

Up Gray’s PEAK BY MOONLIGHT. 

LAKE St, CLAIR, THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. 
TurouGcH Hupson’s STRAIt with LIEUTENANT PEARY. 


OnE of the most popular of the winter sports 
WATER POLO of recent origin and development is that of 
water polo. Like ice hockey, it has grown 
up rapidly within the last few years until now almost every 
gymnasium equipped with a tank boasts its water polo team. 
Those who attended the Sportstnan’s Show this season en 
joyed an exceptional line of entertainment in this direction, 
and our illustrations give some of the exciting periods. The 
Knickerbocker team is well known in the East, having won 
the championship in 1898 and 1899. The team when made 
up for its stru,gles consists of the following: Reuss, captain; 
Neidlinger, Reeder, Van Cleaf, Handley. Wetherspoon and 
King; and their team play, in view of their long training and 
experience together, is of the highest grade. Mr. Meffert has 
acted as coach of the team. 


Hardly less interesting than the water polo 
as a feature of almost every indoor winter ath- 
letic assemblage have been the swimming con- 
tests. Originally classed as summer sport, this 
has lost much of its outdoor and seasonal confines, and it is 
probably safe to say that if one were to make count of the 
actual numbers of all kinds of swimming matches that were 
attended by a body of spectators he would find the winter 
contests far outnumbering those of midsummer. The man 


SWIMMING 
CONTESTS 
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who has stood out as the particular aquatic star this winter 
is Schaefer of the University of Pennsylvania and N. Y, A. C. 

In the racing line there is likelihood of the 
revival of some of the meets that have in the 
last few years dropped out, owing to lack of 
interest or neglect. One of these is that of 
the Springfield Bicycle Club, which was discontinued two 
years ago, but which up to that time, for some six years, 
nad been most deservedly popular. The reorganization of 
the club—the meets were discontinued for financial reasons 
—and the appointment of a new ra¢ing committee are taken 
to indicate a complete rejuvenation of the interest. With the 
Milwaukee meet in July, the Montreal meet in August, and a 
Springfield meet in September there will be a most attractive 
circuit. Local organization and its thorough extension, a cen- 
tral consulate in New York, and, finally, the restriction of 
bicycle clubs to cycling purposes—these are the texts as put 
forth by one of the consuls of the L. A. W. The first is un- 
questionably sound. The League needs a better local organi- 
zation everywhere; not necessarily one of more red tape, but 
more serviceable. The second is conceded by Eastern wheel- 
men just as almost any widely distributed interest in any line 
now demands a central office in New York. On the third point 
there is room for discussion. Just how far a cycle club may 
go in a social line without impairing its usefulness to wheel- 
men is as great, and in fact a greater, problem than that which 
faces all athletic clubs. While the strictly athletic class, or 
rather those who are sensitive upon the subject, may argue 
that the social side of athletic club life has hurt the athletic 
interest, there is not an overwhelming body of proof to back 
this up, while there have been some most marked advantages 
gained by making athletic clubs attractive to men who never 
have aspired to ‘‘championship’’ honors. ‘*All work and no 
play’’ has always made ‘‘Jack a dull boy,’’ and all wheel and 
nothing else will do the same to many attractive small organi- 
zations. There’s nothing to bar a member of a cycling club 
from talking wheel all the time when he is not riding, but he 
and his friends are all the better for a little change once in a 
while. 

The line of departure between the automobile and the bicycle 
is beginning to make itself felt on the question of side paths. 
It costs comparatively little to construct a side path, but a 
good road is another and far more expensive matter. The 
cyclist begins to appreciate this, and, while he has by no 
means ceased in the last few weeks to become an advocate 
of good roads, he is not going to put his good money into 
them where a side path is all that he needs and where the 
expenditure of his money will attain far more tangible results. 
Thus the problem grows, and its working out will involve 
features and quarrels not thus far clearly foreseen. The 
cyclist, as a rule, is not rich, but his name is legion. The 
automobilist at present is of the other class—rich, but few; 
and there will be a merry war before the two interests get 
any nearer combination than they were a short time ago. 
Being freed from the worrying cares and anxieties of racing, 
the L. A. W. will have all its energies conserved, and if it 
truly represents through its officers its constituency, it will 
press for road improvements, and especially for side paths. 


BICYCLE 
INTERESTS 























“THE SQUAR’ CO’PIT ROAD”’—A FISH STORY 


JOSEPH PETER ELIS 





BY 


‘Dan, what have you been doing to the old square coalpit 
road? | tried to get through there with my rod limbered up 
and it was an awful job.”’ ; 

“The squar’ co’pit road? Wall, now, ‘twas this way. 
That young Eyetualian who was caught last year for snarin’ 
could tell you. So could a couple o’ fellers from up’n 
Columbia. “The Eyetalian knew that right by the hoop’ole 
patch there the birds was always travellin’ up an’ down the 
brook. He built his hut jest across on the flat on th’ other 
side, so’s to be handy to his snares. He’d oughter known 
better than to snare last year anyhow. I took one o’ them 
notices the game warden sent me—he told me to put ’em 
where they’d do the most good—an’ nailed it to the door o’ 
the Eyetalian’s hut. Met him a couple o’ days later. ‘Still 
snarin’,’ says I. ‘See, see,’ says he; that’s his way 0’ sayin’ 
yes. Says he, ‘I pay an dollar to know who put dat cloth on 
my door.’ ‘Gimme the dollar,’ says I, ‘an’ I’ll tell you.’ 
‘How you know?’ says he. ‘Oughter know,’ says I; ‘Dan 
Gray done it.’ An’ he just says ‘Diavol’ an’ goes off. 

“But I was goin’ to tell you about that mess up the side o’ 
the brook. They’s a couple o’ fellers from up’n Columbia that 
I warned to keep off the brook. Don’t mind a man’s fishin’ 
ouce’n a while, even if I have posted it, but they was bound 
to fish it to death. Wall, I was comin’ down from the hill 
where I an’ that Eyetalian liad been buildin’ a co’pit an’ I 
see the tracks o’ a little narrer-tired buggy an’ a hoss about 
the size o’ theirs, an’ I thought I’d best foller along an’ see 
if they’d come again after bein’ invited to stay away, Sure 
*nough, there was the hoss, an’ blanketed. *Twan’t very late 
in the afternoon, an’ I knew they’d fish ’s late ’s they could 
see to bait up,.so I set to work. I felled one tree acrost the 
road behind the team an’ another in front, an’ one at each side 
so’s they’d kinder lap over—not clean off, I didn’t cut ’em; 
jest so’s they'd fall. Then I went home to supper an’ to bed, 
after I'd done my chores. Next mornin’ I went up to see if 
they was still there—kinder thought they would be. Wall, I 
found where they’d cut off a couple o’ limbs as big’s my wrist 
with their jackknives—must ’a’ been slow work in the dark— 
an’ they’d taken the wheels off their buggy an’ pulled the 
body through the hole; then I found some handkerchiefs in 
the brush, putty well dobbed up with grease from the axles, 
that they’d got the sand off with; an’ I found where they'd 
worked at a top till they’d made a hole their hoss could get 
through. Long about noon Steve Smith come over to the 
house. ‘Dan,’ says he, ‘what on earth did you do to them 
fellers last night?’ ‘What fellers?’ says I, kinder innocent, 
you know. ‘Why, last night about midnight I waked up 
an’ heard the darn’dest squealin’ from down the road. First 
I thought *twas hogs, ’n then I found ’twas a buggy that 
sounded ’s if she hadn’t been greased for a year. They 
stopped at my house an’ got me out o’ bed to give ’em some 
axle grease. How they did swear! But they wouldn’t tell 
me nothin’ about it. “Twas them Columbia fellers, an’ I had 
an idea you was ’t the bottom of it, somehow.’ I jest 
kinder laughed, an’ said, ‘I guess they must ’ve been drivin’ 
so fast the grease got het an’ run off.” But those fellers 
haven’t been down to fish since. Cur’ous.”’ 


WALTER CAMP. 
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THE DRAMA 











Frohman is presenting the much 

advertised Drury Lane melodrama, 
‘Hearts are Trumps.’’ This is the piece 
written by Cecil Raleigh last year for Miss 
Ada Rehan. Without disrespect to the work, 
it may be remarked that it is appalling even to 
think of that admirable actress playing a part 
in it. Miss Rehan is happily devoting herself 
with success to pieces far worthier her abili- 
ties. Not that ‘‘Hearts are Trumps’’ does not 
provide good acting parts, you know. It does 
provide an astounding number. It also tells 
the old dramatic story—there is practically 
ouly one story in all these modern melodramas 
from London—in a singularly fresh and engag- 
ing way. Altogether I had a very enjoyable 
evening in watching it. The frequent change 
of scene, with its accompanying change of 
point of view, was somewhat bewildering, to 
be sure; but each scene had been so deftly 
written that it had a charm in itself. 

Now here is the astonishing feature of, this 
melodrama. It is realistically and humorously 
treated. The dialogue has a delicious sparkle 
throughout. Cecil Raleigh has an apparently 
inexhaustible fund of both wit and humor, | In 
this play, he never becomes dull. Moreover, 
he has filled his stage with characters drawn 
from life, well drawn too. Even the people of 
society, who are usually ridiculous in plays of 
this kind, seem actually human, and as for the 
little music-hall player, with a generous heart 
and a shocking history, she is a delicious speci- 
men, Mr. Raleigh has been clever, too, in giv- 
ing the story of the persecuted and virtuous 
heroine a setting of fresh and diverting epi- 
sodes, several of which provide opportunities 
for the stage-settings that consume Mr. Froh- 
man’s forty thousand dollars. The music-hali 
singer naturally takes us behind the scenes, 
always a fascinating region, and we have the 
felicity of seeing a stage within a stage, con 
fronting an apparently life-sized music-hall 
audience. But this is only one of many 


A T THE Garden Theatre, Mr. Charles 


startling and exhilarating effects. 

The actors enter into the spirit of Mr. 
Raleigh’s work and give a vivid and rapid 
performance. Mr. Edwin Arden, a serious 
leading man, even learned to dance in order 
to play the dissolute young nobleman who is 
captured by the cinematograph while indulg- 
ing in a wild dance with the music-hall singer, 
u picture to be used agaiust him with superb 
effect in the development of the play. Mr. 
Arden dances as well-as he acts, and this 
apparently ambiguous remark is designed to 
be sincere praise. As the vaudeville artist, 
Miss Jessie Busley has made the hit of her 
career, She plays the character with lifelike 
fidelity and with an abandon that contrasts 
most creditably with ber recent performance 
of the sneaking little liar in ‘‘The Maneuvers 
of Jane,’’ one of the best bits of character 
work seen in New York this winter. Miss 
Amelia Bingham looks very handsome, wears 
melodramatically beautiful clothes, and acts 
like Viola Allen as the mother of the per- 
secuted girl, well played by Miss May Buck- 
ley. A first-rate characterization of the mod- 
ern society-hunting and money-lending Jew 
is given by that sterling actor, Mr. Joseph 
Holland. 

At the Lyceum Theatre, a coarse, vulgar 
and stupid French farce, called “‘My Mother- 
in-Law,’’ is given by Charles Frohman’s 
comedians. It would not be worth noticing 
if it did not enlist the services of an excep 
tionally good company, including Miss Ellal- 
line Terriss, Miss Fannie Brough, Mr. Seymour 
Hicks and Mr. Herbert Standing. The great- 
est suecess is won by Miss Brough, who makes 
the old stage mother-in-law as amusing as any 
one could make her. In looks and in methods 
this actress is very like that excellent player, 
Miss Jessie Millward. She ought to be em- 
ployed on better material. Miss Terriss and 
Mr. Hicks act with refreshing ease, and Mr. 
Standing, father of our own Mr, Guy Stand 
ing, plays with infectious personal humor and 
with the skill of a veteran. But the fact re- 
mains that the good work of these performers 
is shamefully misspent. Surely Mr. Frohman 
might have found in his own country better 
comedies than this indecent rubbish, which 
has travelled so far from its home. 


The Japanese players changed theatres 
during the last two weeks of their stay in 
New York, playing to enthusiastic but not 
very large audiences at the Bijou. One of 
the most curious of the pieces was a little play 
based on the trial scene in ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice, ** a performance of which they had seen 
in Boston by courtesy of Sir Henry Irving. 
The version was the work of the leading 
actor, Kawakami, who explained to the 
audience through his interpreter that he had 
experienced great difficulty in his task, as in 
Japan such a creature as Shylock was almost 
unknown. This statement drew from the 
audience a round of applause. In place of 
the Jew money-lender, Kawakami had intro- 
duced an avaricious fisherman. Bassanio, 
Antonio and Portia resembled much more 
closely the Shakespearian originals. The 
most noticeable feature of the work was its 














MISS ELLALLINE TERRISS AND MR. SEYMOUR HICKS IN 
“MY DAUGHTER-IN-LAW” 








uncompromising realism. Kawakami as the 
fisherman appeared in a remarkably ingenious 
make-up and acted with a subtlety that en- 
titles his acting to rank with Sir Henry Irv- 
ing’s character-study in miniature of the old 
warrior. in ‘*Waterioo.’’ In place of the 
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Japanese Antonio showed abject terror and 
Bassanio was moved to tears. In all this 
there was something very -humar and 
touching. Just as the payment was about 
to be exacted—in fact, Shylock, with the 
expression of a fiend in his eyes, had the 
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“HEARTS ARE TRUMPS,” AT THE GARDEN THEATRE 
: SCENE FROM ACT IV. 





pound of flesh, an inch of flesh was demanded 
by the bond, and, in preparation for payment, 
the fisherman slowly marked off the space 
with a measure and a black pencil, as Antonio, 
with bared breast, cowered before him. That, 
was really a thrilling situation. Unlike our 
own calm, noble-minded philosopher, the 


knife raised—Sada Yuecco entered in a sedar 
as Portia, and a very sweet and feminine 
Portia she proved to be, unlike some of the 
strident, masculine Portias that we know. 
The rest of the scene followed Shakespeare 
pretty closely, and we soon saw the fisher- 
man, disheartened and broken, creeping 
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slowly back to his home, while Antonio and 
Bassanio clasped each other with hysterical 
tears and laughter. . 


After enjoying the real Japanese play, it 
seemed odd to see the sham Japanese play. 
I am referring to David Belasco’s drama- 
tization of John Luther Long’s delightful 
story, “‘Madame Butterfly,’’ now given ut the 
Herald Square Theatre with that worthless 
and vulgar comedy, ‘‘Nauglity Anthony.”’ 
The plot rehearses a series of events that are, 
save for the ultimate tragedy, familiar enough 
to students of literature relating to Japan. As 
the curtain rises we are introduced to the 
household of a little Japanese woman who, 
for weary years, has been waiting for the re- 
turn of her husband, a lieutenant in the 
American navy. As this lieutenant does not 
take a serious view of Japanese marriages, he 
has not even learned of the existence of his 
child. So when he finally returns to Japan, 
with his innocent American wife, there is a 
distressing complication, which leads to the 
suicide of the little mother. The adapter has 
not succeeded in making a play; his repetition 
of the original story has no dramatic force 
whatever. Moreover, in the form of drama 
it loses much of its interest and becomes 
monotonous, at moments even tedious. The 
Japanese figures, too, even the fascinating 
Madame Butterfly, seem unreal, the patroniz- 
ing foreign ideal of what they ought to be. 
Patronizing—that is what this play is, Still 
it has a good deal of quaintness and pretti- 
ness; and the scenery is extremely beautiful. 
As the heroine, Miss Blanche Bates gives a 
very nice and fetching imitation of the Japa- 
nese girl. Altogether, the production is worth 
seeing. But it would be interesting to know 
how the Japanese actors from the Bijou 
Theatre would be impressed by it. 


THE FIRST performance this year of ‘‘Fidelio”’ 
recently attracted a large audieuce to the Metro- 
politan Opera House. . Just why this opera had 
not been given before it would be hard to ex- 
plain. It requires.a small cast only; the 
scenery 1s simple, and the work itself, on its 
rare reproductions in New York in recent 
seasons, has been received with every in- 
dication of cordial popularity. It is one of 
the few of the great operas that contain dia- 
logue to be spoken by the chief performers, 
a fact which is supposed, though with little 
apparent reason, to injure it in the estimation 
of opera-lovers. In this connection it may be 
worth noting that one of the conspicuous beau- 
ties of the recent revival proved io be the de- 
lightful fashion in which the dialogue was 
recited. The cast included Fraiilein Milka 
Ternina as Leonora, Fraiilein Olga Pevny as 
Marcelline, Andreas Dippel as Florestan, and 
Herr Bertram as Pizzaro. All of these artists 
showed that their speaking voices had been 
finely cultivated by the art of singing, as 
should always be the case. Indeed, Ter- 
nina’s diction was a rare delight, sonorous, 
rich and clear, and perfectly modulated. 
Vocally and dramatically, this great artist 
gave a performance that will long be remem- 
bered with satisfaction by thos? who heard it. 
There is nothing startling, nothing electrical in 
what she does; but her art is so simple, so 
true, so carefully considered, and her instincts 
are so just that she never fails to give a thor- 
oughly finished performance. Her voice has 
not the brilliancy of Madame Nordica’s; but 
it is evenly developed, it shows perfect con- 
trol, and it has an excellent timbre. Herr 
Bertram distinguished himself by his authori- 
tative bearing and his excellent singing, and 
Dippel gave a correct performance of a heroic 
role somewhat beyond his powers. The or- 
chestra was superbly handled by Mr. Paur. 

During the week that brought forward ‘‘Fi- 
delio,’”? Manager Grau repeated ‘‘Das Rhein- 
gold’’ and ‘‘Die Walkiire.’”” Again Ernest Van 
Dyck as Loge proved that he was one of the 
greatest of living actors. His make-up and his 
costume alone revealed a kind of genius, and 
in every look, every gesture, every movement, 
he kept the character vivid. His singing was 
throughout essentially dramatic as opposed to 
purely lyric singing ; so the disagreeable quality 
vf his voice and his defects in tone-production 
were less annoying than they usually are. In- 
deed, his impersonation completely overshad- 
owed all the others, though the cast included 
that strenuous artist, Miss Marie Brema, and 
Miss Susan Strong, Madame Schumann-Heink 
and Herr Van Rooy. Musically and dramatic- 
ally the performance maintained a high degree 
of excellence; but the stage-management was 
in several crucial details deplorably bad. The 
Rhine maidens, for example, gave no illusion 
whatever. They swung across the stage in 
circles that suggested the movement of a train 
of railway cars around acurve. This is a great 
pity, for pictorially the first act of ‘“Das Rhein- 
gold’”’ ought to be ideally beautiful; it was one 
of Wagner’s boldest and most poetic concep- 
tions, and Wagner has himself left minute direc- 
tions with regard to its management. At the 
Metropolitan Opera House, with a big stage and 
with every modern mechanical device, the scene 
ought to be perfectly staged. Manager Grau’s 
assistants could learn a great deal from the pro- 
duction of the opera in the Opera House in 
Munich, where Wagner’s ideas are scrupu- 

lously carried out. 

JOHN D, BARRY. 
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THROUGH THE HEMP COUN- 
TRY WITH GENERAL KOBBE 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 9) 


Captain Randolph’s three guns of the Third 
Artillery, which are to be put ashore where 
most needed, 

“She was originally a sixteen-knotter,’’ said 
the old boatswain proudly. ‘‘She’s good for 
anywhere from six to twelve knots now, ac- 
cording to how you feed her and how she feels. 
She made one trip with 381 mules and lost only 
three of them. Another time we didn’t have 
such good luck. We were seventeen days 
making Honolulu from Seattle, and we lost 
tifteen. mules. ”” 

When the flotilla lay off Calbayog (the first 
town that we were to occupy in the island of 


Samar) the next morning the correspondents | 
realized that the Garonne’s heavy draught | 


somewhat offset her good table and the genial 
hospitality. of ner captain. She was a mile, 
whils the . Nashville, the Helena and the Span- 
istrsteamers carrying the troops were only half 
a mile, from shore. The little Mariveles (one 
of the mosquito feet which we bought from 
the Spaniards) could go near enough for her 
crew to throw a biscuit onto the beach. As 
we had no small boat we had to watch the 
occupatiun of the town through our glasses. 
Calbayog lies between two long stretches 
of palm trees on a sandy beach, and from a 
distance looks more like a tropical town as 
painted on stage scenery than anything I have 
yet seen in the Philippines. We approached 


it with care—becoming care—considering our 


information. 

Under the guns of the Nashville, the Helena 
and the Mariveles, the first landing party of 
Major Gilmore’s battalion of the Forty-third 
went ashore some distance down the beach 
from the town, deployed into the palm grove, 
marched through the streets, and raised the 
flag without any opposition. When they moved 
back into the country some scrap iron out of 
the mouths of some old wmuzzle-loaders and a 
few rifle bullets were discharged over their 
heads without doing anybody any harm.- We 
fired considerable ammunition, killed and 
wounded half a dozen of the enemy, and 
captured the ten old smoothbores which were 
often referred to as ‘‘artillery’’ in the basket- 
fuls and drawerfuls of records that we found 
in the Presidencia. Nothing else of importance 
was left in the Presidencia except a full set of 
band instruments and bandsmen’s white hel- 
mets. 

It was not the intention of Lucban that the 
action should be so tame. The commander 
here was all ready to surrender when Luc- 
ban’s young brother came posthaste from 
Catbalogan, where Lucban had heard by _na- 
tive boats of our coming, and gave the order 
that the stoutest kind of a resistance was to be 
made and then the town was to be burned, 
The commander compromised, with the results 
that have been related. The jackies from the 
Nashville and the Helena so expeditiously 
landed the battalion supplies on the bank of 
the little river which flows through the town 
that we were able to start for Catbalogan in 
the evening. 

The population, Visayans, are amiable and 
hospitable and have very little combative- 
ness in their dispositions. Subserving the 
insurrectos’ military ideal, there were nearly 
as many officers as soldiers in the local gar- 
rison. The officers were Tagals and the sol- 
diers were natives enlisted by the recruiting 
sergeant’s beguiling. A fine, portly old native 
in yellow plush slippers and carrying an um- 
brella was among the first to welcome us and 
to offer us any information at his command. 
His smile was broad and boyish; his manners 
those of an educated Spaniard. In his time he 
had been local Presidente, and his brother-in- 
law is now Presidente. He is the wealthiest and 
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the most influential Filipino in the region who 
was on our side immediately that he heard of 
our acquirement of the islands, and, therefore, | 
under the ban of the existing régime, which 
missed no opportunity to tax or to annoy him. 
The Tagalog governors followed the Spanish 
laws in every respect, and as they sent no 
money to Manila they lived handsomely off | 
taxes which were illy borne in a time when 
the hemp was all locked up in the warehouses. | 
By coming when we did we saved one of the 
British houses from paying $8,000 import and 
export tax which was due within three days. 

In view of the old Filipino’s goodwill, we all 
regretted that some of our soldiers should have 
entered his house and drunk up most of his 
wine. In other instances their conduct was 
not wholly defensible. It was from him that 
we learned of the presence in Calbayog of an 
American citizen, Mr. Scott, who represents an 
English house. Scott was up the river when 
we arrived before the town, and it was feared 
that the insurgents might make life miserable 
for him. With a guide provided by the Presi- 
dente, half a company started out to rescue 
the American. About this time a small 
schooner which had left Samar and was ap- 
parently making for Leyte was sighted some 
three miles distant. The Mariveles started 
after her full speed and fired a shot across her 
bow as soon as within range, which made her 
drop her sails in a twinkling. Not contraband 
arms, or an insurgent messenger, but Mr. 
Scott himself was on board, 
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BURNING OF THE THEATRE FRANCAIS, PARIS 


THE CROSS IN THE WINDOW OF THE TOP FLOOR INDICATES THE WINDOW 
OF THE DRESSING ROOM OF THE ILL-FATED MLLE. HENRIOT. 


THE LADDER LOOKING FOR HER 


A FIREMAN IS ON 


(Photographed by our Special Correspondent, V. Gribayedoff.) 
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SINCE 1s66 


Hayner’s pure double copper distilled Rye Whiskey 
has been sold to consumers direct from our own 
distillery, known as ‘‘Hayner’s Registered Distillery 
No. 2, Tenth District.’’ No other distillers sell to 
consumers direct. Those who offer to sell you 
whiskey in this way are speculators who buy to sell 
again, by which plan they are compelled to add a 
profit which you can save by buying from us direct, 
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Seven-Year-Oid Double Copper Distilled Rye 
Whiskey for $3.20, express prepaid. We 
ship on approval in plain, sealed boxes, 
with no marks to indicate contents. 
When you receive it and test it, if it is not 
satisfactory return it at our expense and 
we will return your $3.20. 


purchased elsewhere for less than $5.00, and the low 
price at which we offer it saves you the addition 
of middlemen’s profits, besides you are guaranteed 
the certainty of pure whiskey absolutely free from 
adulteration. 


ness house in Dayton or Commercial Agencies. 
200-206 WEST FIFTH STREET, 
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REFERENCES:—Third National Bank, any busi- 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
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AD COMPLEXIONS, pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, rough, oily, 

mothy skin, dry, thin, and falling hair with irritated scalps and dan- 

druff, red, rough hands, with itching, burning palms, shapeless nails and 
painful finger ends, and baby blemishes, prevented by CUTICURA Soap. 

It removes the cause of disfiguring eruptions, loss of hair, and baby blem- 
ishes, viz.: the clogged, irritated, inflamed, or sluggish condition of the 
PorEs. No other medicated soap ever compounded is to be compared with 
it for preserving, purifying, and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair, and 
hands. No other foreign or domestic toilet soap, however expensive, is to 
be compared with it for all the purposes of the toilet, bath, and nursery. 
Thus it combines in ONE Soap at ONE PRICE — namely, 25 CeNTs —the 
best skin and complexion coap and the best toilet and the best baby soap in 
the world. Sold everywhere. PoTTER DRUG AND CHEM. CorRP., Sole 
Props., Boston, U.S. A. ‘How to Purify and Beautify the Skin,” free. 





Complete External and Internal Treatment of Every Humor. 
CUTICURA Consisting of Curicura Soap (25c.), to cleanse the skin of crusts and scales and soften 
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THE SET $1.25 the thickened cuticle, Curicura Ointment (50c.), to instantly allay itching and irritation and 
3 soothe and heal, and Curicura RESOLVENT (50c.), to cool and cleanse the blood. A single 
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